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“[ have nothing to propound to your 
* Lordships by way of request or desire, from 
*the House of Commons. I[ doubt not 
‘but your judgments will tell you what 

is to be done; your consciences, your 


‘ for the doing of it. The Commons will be 

glad to have your concurrence and help in 
‘saving of the kingdom; but if they fail of 
‘it, it shall not discourage them in doing 
‘their duty. And whether the hingdom be 
; lost or saved (but I hope through God's 
‘blessing it will be saved), they shall be 
‘sorry that the story of this present Parlia- 

ment should tell posterity, that iu so great 
‘adanger and extremity, the House of Cum- 
* mons shou!d be enforced to save the king- 
* dom alone, and that the Peers should have 
* no part iu the honour of the preservation of 
* it ;—having so great an interest in the good 
‘success of those endeavours, in respect of 
* their great estates and high degrees of no- 
* bility.”"—Pym"s Address to the Lords when 
oe to them by the Commons, in the reign 
Cuartes I, 





j ‘ honours, your interests, will call upon you 
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TO THE LORDS. 
LETTER I. 


Kensington, llth August, 1831. 
fy Lorps, 


Tue great matter of speculation 
hich at this moment agitates the 
ountry, is, whether your Lordships, 
yhether the House of Lords, will throw 
ut the Reform Bill, after it has passed 
'e Commons. Some think that you 
ill; some think that you will not: all 
ose who live, without meriting it, on 
ve Sweat of the people’s brow, wish 
u to do it; and as men generally 
lieve that that will take place which 
Ney wish to take place, these persons 
onfidently expect that you will do it, 
ad they exult in that expectation. 








But this tribe, though very nume- 
rous, including their relations and de- 
pendents; besides those who are in 
possession of public pay of one sort 
or another; besides those who have 
places, pensions, sinecures, grants, al- 


| lowances, contracts, halt-pay, and be- 


sides all the numerous tribes living on 
the tithes and other church revenues ; 
the whole of whom, from the greatest 
to the least, see something in reform ; 
samething which makes them appre- 
hend the arrival of that dire moment, 
when they shall have inflicted on them 
that at which they tremble, as the 
guilty sick man does when the solemn 
physician first pronounces in his ears 
the word death. In short, they see the 
near arrival of that dreadful moment 
when they shall be compelled to work 
honestly for their bread ; or, if they have 
property of their own, to confine their 
spendings within the limits of that pro- 
perty: besides these tribes who are in 
possession, who are idling, guzzling, 
and gormandising at the expense of the 
industrious and laborious people, there 
are other tribes still more numerous, 
those of the expectants. For every one 
who is in possession, there are two or 
three who want to be in possession ; so 
that these tribes all put together are a 
multitudinous body; and as they have 
nothing else to do, they write and talk 
and clamour incessantly. _To these is 
to be added the stupid part of the fund- 
holders, and that part is a very large 
one, stupidity, generally speaking, being 
the cause of their being fundholders. 
Numerous, however, as these tribes 
are, they are nothing when put in the 
balance against those who create all the 
resources of the nation, who carry om 
all its mighty affairs, who make the 
ships go from one country to another, 
who bring the means of strength from 
the bowels of the earth, who convert 
the almost apparently worthless raw 
material into things precious in point 
of value, who make all the buildings, 
the bridges, and the roads, and particu< 
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451 To THE 


larly are all these tribes nothing in | 
point of importance, not to the feather | 
when put in the balance, against those 
who till the land, and who cause to! 
cowe all that we eat, all that we drink, | 
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quences. This is no argument to work 
upon them. Some years ago, when 
Husxisson, Cannina, Extior, and that 
tribe, including some that [ might 
name, and that I will not name just at 


all that we wear, all that covers us by | present: at that time, some one (I for- 


day and that shelters us by night. 
There is, therefore, no comparison 
between the two descriptions of persons, 
These last mentioned constitute the 
streneth of the nation ; while the tribes 
before mentioned are the vermin of dif- 
ferent descriptions, which have hitherto 
been suffered to exist and to fatten on 
its tormented and wasted body. The 
tribes of vermin, however, keep up an 
incessant clamour against reform. Until 
the last elections had produced that re- 
sult which did so much hgnour to the 
people, the vermin relied on the House 
of Commons for protection. That prop 
having failed them, in spite of the joint 
efforts of Corruption’s sons and the 
LIAR, the vermin now look to the 
House of Lords as their last desperate 
resource, They affect to be full of con- 
fidence ; affect to have no doubt; affect 
to believe, using the words of a half- 


mad champion of their cause, that the 


bill will not be thrown out of the Lords, 
but kicked out. The people hear this 
with perfect contempt, and that con- 
tempt they would express, even if the 
foolish stuff were to come from the lips 
of one of your Lordships. The people 
know that they must triumph in the 
end; and that opposition will only 
render their triumph the more complete. 
They, therefore, ask the vermin how 
they can be so senseless as to rest their 
hopes on the rejection of the bill on the 
part of the Lords; and then they fur- 
ther ask them, whether they be so blind 
as not to perceive that the Lords, by 
openly arraying themselves against the 


whole nation, would incur the rreat | 


= 


risk of being dealt with by that n 
in @ manner which, speaking to pe 
of your Lordships’ quick-sizhtedness, I 
do not think it necessary to describe. 

Alus! this argument has no weicht 
with any of the vermin : : 
tell them that 


ation 


get whom) had addressed an argument 
to Canning, the object of which was to 
show that if he were, as he pretended 
to be, so sincere a friend of the crown 
and the aristocracy, he ought to be for 
a Parliamentary Reform ; for that, un- 
less a'reform took place, destruction 
would come upon the whole frame of 
the Government. ‘ Well,” said [, in 
answer to this, “and what ts that to 
Canning! What is that to Canning.” 
‘Nothing at all would ‘it have been to 
Canning, who, if reform took place, 
knew that he must be compelled to go 
to work ; knew that his sinecure would 
be taken away from him, and the pen- 
sion from his mother and sister ; knew 
that he must become a writer, if not 
a singer, of ballads, us well as Hus- 
kisson knew that he must again 
become an apothecary, or a clerk 
in a counting-house. What terrors, 
therefore, could these fellows see 
in the alternative which was held 
out to frighten them? To them, re 
form had more terrors than a_ total 
breaking up of the frame of the Go- 
vernment; because not only was re 
form, ifit took place, nearest to them ; 
but as the boiling of the political pot 's 
‘sure to bring some scum to the top for 
a while, in such a boiling thev had a 
chance, at any rate ; while, in reform, 4 
just and peaceable reform, they SaW 
the inevitable compulsion to work por 
their bread,~which, say philosophers 
what they please about the causes 0 
corruption, peculation, and oppression, 
is the great cause of them all. 

The vermin of the present day have 
just the same apprehensions that such 


rsons, fellows as Canninc and Husx1ss0N 


had, and argue in precisely the same 

* =e + 
/manner. They pretend to believe that 
reform would produce anarchy and con- 


it is useless to’ fusion ; so it will, amongst them : that 


a rejection on the part of it would ‘ sia 
the Eards wo I produce a destruction of P 


te uld produce convulsion, 
coMtusgion. anarchy, and all their conse- 


_perty, and make those that are pow 
| rich, poor men: so it will, if pension® 
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d sinecures and unmerited pay be 
property; and it certainly will make 
oor men of those who are rich from 
these sources. Burperr once said of 
ANNING, in a letter which he wrote in 
one of his bold fits, ** The ox knoweth 
™ his owner, and the ass his master's 
* crib ;” and then he went oa to observe 
that Cannine might be fairly presumed 
‘to possess instinctive discernment equal 
uv that of the ox or the ass, and that 
therefore he imputed no blame to him 
on account of his sticking to the crib. 
‘This was a nice clean hit; it left the 
mark, and made the bawling upstart’ 
smart. But Burverr struck the blow 
when the bold fit was on him: he 
Wanted some of that sticking stuff 
which made Canning cling to the crib; 
for when Cannin@ sent hiin word that 
he must declare that he meant no per- 
onal affront to him, or fight him, he | 
had no hesitation in making the decla-_ 
ration! So that we have learned that, | 
paimongst these honourable gentlemen, | 
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which youanticipate from the rejection 
of the bill ? 

They are very right; the vermin are 
perfectly right; the consequences of 
the rejection can be nothing to them ; 
but that they would be something ta 
your Lordships, | will now endeavour 
to convince you. I am well aware that 
it will be very difficult to do this; be- 
cause all your channels of information 
are the vermin; all the arguments you 
hear come from the vermin; all the 
opinions that are tendered to you pro- 
ceed from the vermin It is curious to 
observe the total difference that there is 
at this time in the whole set of ideas 
entertained by the aristocracy, generally 
speaking, and those entertained by the 
people at large, When certain expres- 
sions; certain haughty and scornful 
and contemptuous expressions escape 
the former, when speaking of this bill 
and of the reform of the parliament, 
men in general look upon the speakers 
as being absolutely mad. ‘They do not 


for one to compare another to an ass, and | reflect that these speakers really know 
to say that that other advocates acause, nothing at all of the thoughts, the 
not from his conviction of its goodness, | words and the intentions of the people ; 
‘but because he gains by it, is by | they do not reflect that these seemingly 

































No means personal. Notwithstanding, 


point in’ this curious manner, the ver- 


CoWs as with these vermin. 


0 come to the crib, lest their coming 
0 it should endanger a parcel of 
hickens that are running round it and 
uder it, as to persuade these people to 
be friends to reform lest the want of 
eform should overthrow the whole of 
he Government : I might as well try 
hus to persuade these cows, as to pre- 
ail upon these vermin to wish the 
rds not to reject the Reform Bill, 
est the rejection should prove destruc- 
ton to the Lords themselves: their 
uswer would be, What is the destruc- 
0 of the Lords to us? The reform is 
re to take from us the crib: it is the 
rib we want; and if that be taken 
y. tt Us, What care we about the Lords ? 
‘0 us are all the consequences 


min that 1 have above spoken of have | 
‘the crib, and the crib only, in view ; | 
and | might as well reason with my two | 
I might | 
as Well endeavour to persuade them not|and words (except with men like 


haughty speakers never converse with 
b , 


lowever, the settling of this important} never correspond with, never hear or see 
'a word from any soul living. except 


from one another, from their several de- 
pendents, or from the vermin, A man’s 
thoughts must arise from what he sees 
and hears ; from thoughts come words, 


Burrerr) are generally the forerunner 
of actions. ‘lherefore, a man who 
never sees, never hears the truth, may 
still be sane, while, to the whole nation, 
he appears to bea madman. Besides 
the habitual intercourse of their lives, 
which naturaily keeps at a great distance 
from these haughty speakers every- 
thing at all savouring of independence 
and sincerity ; besides this, these men 
have generally a strong desire to cherish 
the acquaintanceship and society of 
those who flatter them. So that they 
live in the midst of a great nation with- 
out knowing any thing at all of its 
feelings or its desires. The greater 
part of them divide their time between 





their mansions in the country and the 
12 
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west end of the Wen. At the former 
they see nobody but their steward, 
their various menials, who stand with 
their hats off before them in the rain, 
half pay-officers and parsons, in whom 
they find servility equal to the former, 
though a little varied in form; and, 
with their ears filled with maledictions 
against reform, from this servile tribe, 
back they gallop again to the Wen, 
where they again see and hear one 
another, and have another crowd of ser- 


vile creatures to flatter them, and to) 


urge them on to deeds of desperation 
against the people. If they would only 
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kept up, apparently, for no useful pur. 
pose; the military and naval academies ; 
the enormous establishments of every 
description, have given them an ample 
and everlasting supply of eating and 
drinking and talking companions. These 
complaisant knights and generals and 
admirals and colonels and captains, 
these genteel feeders upon the public 
wealth, have come to supply the place 
of those independent country gentlemen 
who were the companions of their fa. 
thers and grandfathers ; so that all the 
‘notions they imbibe are military and 
naval; every thing is to be done by 





stop at the inns as they come along, and word of command, and every remedy is 
ask the innkeepers, though they are, in| to consist of coercion of some sort or 
general, apt to bow pretty low; but, if other: the Government is totally changed 
they would but ask them what they) in every thing but name and form, and 
thought would be the consequence of the connexion and commanication be- 
the Lords rejecting the Reform Bill,! tween the nobility and the industrious 
they would learn something, at any rate. | classes of the people are completely de- 
I have indeed heard of one haughty up-| stroyed; and, along with them, all the 
start in the North of England, who! good feelings and all that cement of 
sends forward orders to the posting-| society to which they gave rise. The 
houses, to have the entrance of the inn! nobility have not been able wholly to 
clear, that no other person may be in| disconnect themselves from the imme- 
the door-way or passage while he enters, | diate renters of their estates ; but they 
and that nobody may stand round the) have studiously, by throwing four or 
inn-door to look at him. It is said,! five farms into one, made this circle as 
and even in the county where he resides, | small as possible, and have created a 
that he has had recesses constructed in| new race of men, who are not farmers, 


= 
ot epee 


the passages of his house, in order that 
the servants who happen to be in a 
situation to meet him in the passage, 
may pop into a recess, and that he may 
thus avoid coming in contact with their 
persons. All this is said of him, and all 
this 1 believe. Speaking of them 
generally, they do not carry pride to 
this beastly extent ; and some of them, 
and, I hope, many, are sensible, gentle, 
kind and affable men; but there has 
risen up, Within the last forty years, a 
new set of manners, a totally new de- 
meanour in the nobility towards the 
common people, and particularly to- 
wards the working part of them, the 
rural part of whom they have got to 
call peasantry, and have obtained a 
plentiful supply of their hatred in 
exchange. 

The long war, the barracks, the in- 
land fortresses, the immense standing 


army in time of peace, the great navy, 


jbut a sort of gamblers in grain and 
cattle, and have as little connexion with 
the working people as the nobility them- 
selves, except that they are so many 
oppressors of that most valuable of all 
the classes of the nation; and these 
gfeat monopolists of farming are the 
very last men in the world from whom 
noblemen are to expect to get a word 
of truth as to the real situation of the 
country. 

So that, here are these lords, living 
in England, knowing no more; about 
their opinions or their designs than they 
kuow of the opinions and designs of the 
people in Persia. They never see oF 
hear an independent man; that is 
say, aman who does not know or whe 
does not believe that a reform of the 
Parliament would take from him a pat, 
if not the whole, of what he has to live 
on. I wish one of the lords who is 4 
rough-proprietor, or who is well know? 
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be decidedly hostile to the Reform 
il, would begin and inake a memo- 
dum upon this subject for every day 
this month of August (and I strongly 
ommend each of these lords to do it), 
e result of the memorandum being to 
rnish answers to the following ques- 


DNS : 


-1. How many men have I spoken to, 
on the subject of politics this 
month ? 

. Has every one of them distinctly 
and vehemently expressed his 
hostility to the Reform Bill? 

. Is there any one of them who does 


ro) 


co 


not, in whole or in part, live 


upon money derived from taxes 
or from tithes; or who is not a 
loan-monger or fundholder in- 
terested in upholding the taxing 
system; or who is not my own 
menial, or my borough-slave ? 


The answer to the first question is, 


of course, uncertain; but, if truth did 
not answer the second question in the 


affirmative, and the third question in 


the negative, | would suffer iny flesh to 
be pinched from my bones by red-hot | 
pincers. 
consider this matter, then: make the 
“memorandum, let each of you pat these 
questions to himself honestly: let him 
“answer them to himself, and if you all 


Now, my Lords, I pray you to 


find that you have had no one single 
pair of independent lips opened in your 
presence, will you still be such fools as 
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pride than into the rent-rolls of their 
estates; they had not Jews and loan- 
mongers to feed them on services of 
gold and silver; they were not foolish 
and mean enough to think it an honour 
to be fed by Jews, loan-mongers, and 
money-jobbers, on plate purchased with 
the proceeds of the estates descended 
from their ancestors: their pheasants 
and hares, indeed, were not protected by 
laws which enabled themselves to sit 
as judges to transport for seven years 
those of their poor neighbours who at- 
tempted to take those wild animals for 
their own use: those grandfathers had 
indeed no new trespass law providing a 
punishment by jail and hard labour for 
& man that happened to stray from a 
foot-path in their parks and set his foot 
upon the grass; but then those grand- 
fathers stood in no need of a worse than 
French police to protect them when in 
town; and in still less need (gracious 
God !) of watchmen to guard their man- 
sions in the country ! 

Sit down tranguilly, my Lords, each 
of you alone in his country house ; see 
the night approach; look out of your 
door; see the watchman with his dark 
lantern, his pistols and his musket ; hear 
the buz and the laughing in the vil- 
lage, borne to your ear by the winds ; 
and then go back to your solitary seat, 
and ask yourselves if this be ‘ old Eng- 
land.” 

Your feelings, your reflections, will 
tell you that it is not ; will tell you that 
you have nota thousandth part of the 





to believe that the selfish creatures with | 
/ Whom you conversed, and who must be 


ruined by reform, are safe guides for 
you in this case; for you, to whom the 
reform cannot possibly do harm, if you 


sive your consent to it in a gracious 
manner ? 


Look well and candidly at your pre-| 


sent situation, and compare it with the 
situation of your grandfathers. They 
were not indeed loaded with the public 
money ; they had not troops of Knight's 
Grand Crosses, Knights of the Guelphic 
Order, knights companions to follow 
at their heels: they were not generals 
and colonels; they did not look into 
the army list with more eagerness and 


real enjoyment which your grandfathers 
had; and reason will convince you ; 


taken from your flatterers, reason will 
_convince you, that it is not power and 
influence that you have gained, but 
feeblenessand contempt. An old farmer 


that I knew, and who died about fif- 
teen years ago, used to say, that if his 
father, who had been dead about forty 
years, were to come to life again, “a 
would n’t be able to bide here ;” and 
then he used to go on about the new 
game laws, the assessed taxes, the 
monstrous tax on letters, the stamped 
receipts, the legacy duty, the malt tax, 
and divers other oppressions, all which 





he had at his fingers’ ends; but, if his 
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father would not have beea able to| plainly that you are resolved to be th 
“bide here,” bow would your fathers be | sole makers of the laws; and that yoy 





able to bide here if they were to come |are resolved to rule both King and pep, 
to life now? How would they be able} ple and just in the manner that yoy 
to bide with their mansions surrounded | please? Will you, in short (and here ig 
with watchmen to protect them from|the whole question in three words), say 
being burnt in their beds by the people, ; to the people, you shall never be repre. 
those very people who, from the nature | sented in Parliament as long as there y 
of things, ought to deem them their|a House of Lords? ’ 
benefactors, and their rock of safety in} I say that you will not say this, 
all cases of danger and cases of oppres- | Your flatterers say that you will. The 
sion? How would they have been} consequences of your saying this shall 
able to bide here ? not, at present, be a subject of observa. 
This system bas gone on making the | tion with me; and I hope that no event 
burdens of the people heavier and | willarise to produce those consequences, 
heavier ; making all the laws that affect | It is very certain, however, that great 
them harder and harder ; making their} and general uneasiness prevails upon 
toil still greater and greater, and mak- | the subject: the effects of the uncer 
ing the fruit of those toils less and less, tainty are by no meaas little injurious 
till at last the numberless oppressions|to the country; aud, therefore, the 
form a mass which is become absolutely | sooner the suspense is put an end to 
intolerable. Thus situated, having | the better. 
struggled along till we all feel we can} In conclusion, I again beseech your 
struggle no longer under these oppres- | Lordships not to be deluded by the 
sions, the whole nation is, as one man, | knights and the captains and the par- 
resolved upon removing them; and_pro-| sons; but to listen to reason, to yield 
ceeding, as becomes a sensible and just | to the just desires of the people, to make 
people, to inquire into the cause of the| them your friends ; in your treatment oi 
suffering, they trace it to the want of|}them and your deportment towards 
their being represented in parliament. | them, to cast far away the manners and 
The King, sympathising with them, re-| notions of the camp and the barrack; 
commends to the parliament to make a | to rely upon gentleness and justice, and 
reform in that branch of it which, ac- | never to rest contented, never to think 
cording to all our laws and all our no- | that you are in the right path, until you 
tions, ought to be freely chosen by the | can think yourselves safe without a 
people themselves, The House of| standing army in time of peace, without 
Commons, as then constituted, oppose | policemen to guard you in town and 
the wishes of the king and the people. | without yeomanry cavalry and watch- 
The King dissolves that House of Com-|men to guard you in the country. 
mons in order that he may, by another | What a life is this to lead after all! 
election, gather the sentiments of his | Miserable is the lot of that man, be he 
people. ‘The people, by zeal, exertions | who he may, who deems force of any 
and sacrifices such as never before were | sort, bevond the ordinary wand of the 


Witnessed in any country upon earth, | sheriff and tue staff of the consta- 
chose a new House of Commons, who | ble, necessary to the defence of his per- 
come together with a great majority 


‘son or his property. Pigquets, “ safe 
pledged to the people to carry this re- 











form. That the Bill will be carried 
in that House there is no doubt. 
There is the King ready to give it his 
royal assent; and will you, my Lords, 
by refusing your assent, thus declare 
openly your hostility to the will of the 
King and the universal desire of his 
people? Will you thus tell the people 


conducts,” protecting guards, flags of 
truce, are things resorted to in war; and 
how much short of these are the scat- 
tered detachments of regulars, the 
corps of yeomanry with their flags, the 
watchmen round the farm-houses and 
the mansions? If this be a state of 
peace, what is a state of war! And, as 





l exclaimed at the opening of the elec- 
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n at Preston, and as I asked at the} where, for account of the squires. In 





pse of my letter to Tierney, ‘*Is' short, a more complete process for 
nzland always to be thus?” Yes, al- ‘taking bread from the English la- 
iys, until the Parliament be reformed ; bourers, and turning it into money for 
cept that this state will grow daily | the Irish squires and parsons could not 
orse and worse, until the whole fabric have been invented by the devil him- 
that ancient and once most excellent, self, if he had turned squire. 
Jovernment, of which your Lordships; The English bull-frogs and squires 
yrm a principal branch, shall be torn up| were a good deal puzzled by this steam- 
the roots, by some violent convulsion. | boat invasion. ‘They liked it very much 
Wn. COBBEIT, | in one respect: it enabled them to get 
in the hay and the corn cheaper ; it 
lowered the wages of the English la- 
bourers ; the Irish slaves seta fine ex- 
ample too in the way of living : a kettle 





POOR-LAWS FOR IRELAND. 


Irv is now more than ten years that [| 
. . . | 
ave been contending for Poor-laws for | 
heland; and, until within these four 
ears, | was for this very cause an ob- 
ct of abuse with almost every writer, 
d more especially with the Jrish 
uires, that only race of God's crea- 
jon that are wholly destitute of hearts 
0 feel for human sufferers. ‘There are 
Many bad enough in England; there 
re some bull-frog farmers, especially 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire; and 
here is one whole body in England, 
hom I need not name; these are, 
perhaps, equal to the Jrish squires ; 
Dut, with these exceptions, the creation 
urnishes no parallel, nothing even to 
esemble, in injustice, in baseness, ia 
avage cruelty, the squirearchy of 
wretched Ireland. 
At last, however, they seem to be 
hemmed up in a corner. The monsters 
huchled when the sfeam-boats were 
uiscovered, and when they could at so 
asy a rate send away, or rather, bring 
Way, the produce of Ireland, and also 
hoals of the wretched people to wipe 
ff the cream of the year’s work from 
he English labourers, and to carry the 
Proceeds to Ireland, to pay the rents to 
he squirearchy, and tithes to the par- 
us. So palpably was this the ease, 
id is the case, that in thousands of in- 
‘ances, the squirearchy received this 
ream tn London from the poor 


hung on cross-sticks and filled with 

potatoes, supplied them with food, and 

buttermilk, actually taken out of the 

hog-cistern, was choice liquid, when 

they were happy enough to get it in- 

stead of water. As to lodging, a barn, 

or shed, was better far than the squires 

allowed them in Ireland; and for. 
clothing, they and the lice disputed the 

possession. 

This was all good in the eyes of the 

English bull-froggery ; but then there 
was another side to the matter. The 
example was good; it was excellent ; 

it was in a fair way of bringing down 
Englishmen to live on hog-wash too: 

“go far, so good ;” and it was become 
very fashionoble for the bull-frogygery 
to ask the English labourers, why they 

could not live as the Lrish did? ‘This, 
therefore, the bull-froggery liked ex- 

ceedingly. But there was the other 
side ; the side of the poor-rates! Ah! 
those poor-rates! if it were not for 
“they there poor-rauts!” Sruxces 
Bourne's Biics, which introduced the. 
hired overseers, attd the harness and 
eattle-work, had dove a good deal 
towards putting an end in effect to the 
poor-laws ; but still the people looked 
to them as their inheritamce, and 
they justly looked upon them in 
that light. It was impossible to put 
an end to them without, in fact, put/ing 
an end to the Government ; and that has 
since been proved. 





: retches, as soon as they had skimmed 
off away from the English labourers. 
n other instances,\ the slaves paid the 


Thus, then, the bull-froggery began 
to perceive that they did not, after all, 
gain inthe end by the steam-boat in- 





houey to bankers in London, or else- 





vasion of the slaves. They saw, in 
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short, that the slaves came and wiped 
off the pounds which the English la- 
bourers used to save, in hay-time and 
harvest, to help them through the win- 
ter and dead time of the vear; that 
these pounds being thus taken away, 
the labourers fell more heavily on the 
poor-rates; so that the true account of 
the matter was, that the Irish squires 
sent their slaves hither to carry away 
an annual parcel of poor-rates to be 
given TO THEM! “Oh! d—-n it,” 
said the English bull-froggery, “ we 
must prevent that!"’ And my readers 
will recollect that, about two years ago, 
Burpert, in particular, complained 
bitterly on this score, and said that the 
English landlords had to pay heavy 
poor-rates to the English, on account of 
this steam-boat invasion; and now 
the TALK about poor-rates for Ireland 
first began in the Matchless House ! 
Nothing, however, was done. The 
starvations produced no effect on those 
who had the power to make such laws. 
Nothing produced any effect. I kept 
on writing for lrish poor-laws ; but the 
winds were as much attended to. At 
last, however, the English labourers 
took the thing in hand; and, as has 
been the case in all times, the resistance 
began in the county of Kent, where, 
last year, those troubles which shook 
the country to the centre, began by the 


Msle of Thanet. ‘This year, this resist- 
ance has made its appearance in a much 
more serious shape, especially in Lin- 
colnshire; and NOW, at last, I see 
that the incomparable House, “ the like 
“of which we shall never look upon 
“‘ again,” is actually about to do some- 
thing in the establishing of poor-rates 
in Ireland! The History of the Pro- 
testant Reformation shows why it was 
that there were not poor-rates in Ireland 
as well as in England. Two hundred 
and thirty years have the poor souls in 
that country been oppressed: at last 
the oppression seems to be drawin 

towards a close; and for this the Irish 
will have to thank the labourers of 
England, who would not suffer them to 
come any longer to carry away the 
cream of the English labourer to be 





given to the Irish squires and parsons, 
The English labourers do not know 
what the potatoe and hog-wash eaters 
do with the cream ; but they know tha 
they take it away from them; and, 
while the Government is telling them 
that there are too many even of them, 
no wonder that they are uncommonly 
resolute not to suffer the steam-boat 
invasion to add to their numbers. 
With this preface, the reader will 
enter the more satisfactorily on the 
debate relative to Irish poor-laws, 
But I must first give an account of the 
transactions in Lincolnshire. The ful- 
lowing is taken from the Morning 
Chronicle of the 12th instant :— 


The country papers are filled with accounts 
of outrages against Irishmen by English la- 
bourers, who have discernment enough to 
perceive that the influx of these competitors 
causes a rapid reduction of wages. From an 
article copied by us from the Boston Gazette, 
it appears that in Lincolnshire there is 3 
general outcry against the Irish ; that they are 
obliged to travel in large bodies for thew pro 
tection; and that in» several instances it re- 
quired great efforts on the part of the authori- 
ties of the county to prevent bloodshed. Even 
when moving in bodies of upwards of an hun- 
dred, they require the escort of constables. 1n 
the trial of a farmer in Surrey, on Tuesday 
last (reported in the Chronicle of yesterday), 
there was but too satisfactory evidence of the 
strong feeling in the home counties against 
all who employ Irish labourers. In fact, the 
most frequent subject of conversation among 
labourers is the ruin in which they deem 
themselves involved by the Irish. They have 
a strong conviction on this subject, and they 
do not disguise their determination to revengé 
themselves on all who employ Irish, Theit 
former feeling of deference towards their sus 
periors has ceased to exist, and there is no dis 
guising the fact, that they look upon the 
higher ranks as in a conspiracy against them, 
that by means of under-paid labour they may 
live luxuriously at their expense. The condi- 
tion of England is altogether anomalous. [2 
all other countries there are persons in whom 
the labouring classes repose confidence, and 
through whose instrumentality they may 
influenced; but in England, the labourers 
look with sullen distrust on all around them. 
In all other countries the parish clergy possess 
considerable influence; but in England the 
clergy belong to the aristocracy, and do 
sympathise with the people. is is a fear- 
ful state of things. 


It is a fearful state of things, to be 


sure ; but itis no other than such a state 





of things that I have long looked for 
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and foretold. The violences in Lin- 
colnshire are, however, much more ex- 
tensive than as described in this extract. 
The labourers openly, and without any 
disguise in the expressions that they 


' make use of, threaten that they will de- 


stroy by fire, not only the barns and 


ricks and houses, but the standing corn, | 


of those who employ Irishmen about 
the works of the harvest. I know this 


' from the very best authority; and, God 
' knows, I have warned the Government 
The | 


aainst it long and long enough. 
Morning Chronicle of the 11th (I think 


' it was) had the following article:— 
© We understand that such is the in- 


. 


dignation of the English labourers at 
“the irruption of the crowds of Irish 
“among them, that on Thursday last a 
party of Irish were set upon in Lin- 
colushire, and three of them 
The Magistrates and constables were 
out, but did not arrive till the outrage 
was perpetrated. The men were at- 
“tended to, and are doing as well as 
“can be expected.” I am very glad 
to see that the fact relating to this brutal 
deed is contradicted in some of the 
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‘against the political and religious liber 
_ties of the people, has ever prosecuted 
or found fault with these beastly pub- 
lications, founded upon the principles of 
the audacious Mavruus, and having for 
their object, not only evident but 
avowed, to prevent the working people 
from having children. Is it any wonder, 
then; though the deed excites horror 
and inexpressible disgust; is it any 
wonder that these thirty years of brutal- 
izing should have produced, in some 
few men, a disposition to use the only 
effectual means of checking the popula- 
tion, as it is called, amongst those, too, 
/who are come to augment the popula- 
‘tion, as well as to.take the bread out of 
‘the mouths of the labourers of the 
‘country? Lord Broveénam will have 
| discovered, perhaps, by this time, that 
the Malthusian philosophy is not the 
‘most amiable and benevolent in the 
| world, as he described it to be, when he 
‘indirectly supported the Sia-Acts with 
a view of crippling the ‘bad part of 
| the press,” thereby meaning my Legis- 
ter. 

I would now, and without any ani- 





newspapers ; though I believe some-|mosity, turn to Lord Howick, and ask 
thing of the sort was either done or at-|him whether I was not right and he 
tempted ; and, even if perpetrated, is it | wrong about his emigration project. 
less brutal than that which might have The truth is, that neither he nor Wit- 
been expected from these labourers,| mor Horron, nor any of the rest of 


_ after thirty years of attempts to bring 


their minds to the most desperate and 
foul deeds, relative to the prevention of 
an increase of their numbers. Let it be 
recollected that printed papers have 
been, and with uncommon industry, cir- 
culated amongst the working’ people, 
both agricultural and manufacturing, to 
teach them how to use the means of 
ving tn the married state without hev- 
ing children. Let it be recollected that 
these publications have been spread 
about in prodigious numbers, and in the 
Openest and boldest manner; let it be 
recollected that they have been openly 
Sold in shops in London, with the most 
Captivating titles, describing the me- 
Chanical process, and all the imple- 
Ments, in the most minute and unblush- 
10g Manner ; and that,neither the Govern- 
ment nor the “ Society for the Suppres- 
ston of Vice,” that band of conspirators 


them, knew any thing at all about the 
state of the country. Let him now go, 
as I have done during the last week, 
and jog along through two hundred vil- 
lages and hamlets, and put up at the 
public-houses in the villages, and go to 
a village church on the Sunday, and see 
the people, and hear what farmers and 
labourers say, and the smiths and wheel- 
wrights and the rest of them, and he 
will come home quite convinced that 
every attempt to send the working- 
people out of the country is an attempt 
to murder the country as far as a country 
can be murdered. At this very mo- 
ment, there are not halfenough labourers 
in Lincolnshire to get in the harvest in 
a proper time and manner. I say not 
half enough Englishmen in the county, 
or natives of the county; and if he 
believe not me, let him put the question 
to either of the members of the county, 
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In East Kent the riots are upon the eve | have not a hand too many. There is 
of breaking out again, because some of | great inconvenience attending this mow. 
the farmers mow the wheat instead of|ing of wheat. A barn that would hold 
reaping it, the former being the quicker | twenty acres of wheat reaped, will not 
process, but a process which the|hold much more than teu acres whea 
labourers deem Jess advantageous to| that wheat is mowed. If it be long in 
them than the reaping. They have|the straw, it is impossible to tie it up 
mowed the wheat in several parts of} tight without two bands, and even thea 
Hampshire and Surrey and Berkshire ; | it is difficult to make it lie close, be- 
but in Hampshire I ynderstand that they | cause the but has always more or less 
have done it with the conseat of the! of lilies or grass or something in it. 
labourers, and upon an agreement that|The great increased bulk drives the 
no foreigners shall be brought into the farmer to the use of ricks. There are 
parishes. The mowing of wheat is ad- | rick-steddles of some sort or other to be 
vantageous or otherwise, according to! provided; there is an augmentation of 
circumstances. Where straw is wanted, the thatching; and, after all, the rick 
it adds greatly to the quantity of thelisa bouzy, ugly thing ; ears sticking out 
straw. It is sooner done than reaping;| amongst the buts, and you hardly see 
but it has these disadvantages: it in-|one that is what a wheat-rick ought to 
creases the labour of carrying, it creates | be. In short, it looks like a temporary 
a demand for barn-room, it augments | concern; a thing that is not destined to 
the labour in thrashing, it takes away! stand any time, instead of looking like 
work from women, and particularly from | a store provided for an uatoward season. 
boys, which last is a matter of great im- | The advantage attending the additional 
portance. In one field in Hampshire, | quantity of straw is an advantage only 
of about twelve acres, [saw no lessthan|in certain cases; and where straw is 
six women and girls reaping with their | wanted, the buts are not good straw by 
husbands and fathers, and [ saw two! any means: itis poor rotten stuff; and, 
eradics in the field. This would have if wanted for the bedding of yards, it is 
shocked the nasty Peter Thimble, and) much better to mow it in the latter part 
the filthy wretch at Manchester who. of September, or in October, and then 
received the bundleof Malthusian papers carry it of the ground. 
some years ago, and sent them to Mrs.| But, after all, mowing the wheat is a 
k iles. ? proof of a want of hands amongst the 
Ihe women are, however, employed | labouring people. This mode of cutting 
in the binding of the wheat after it is| wheat causes it to be got in quicker 
mowed; but reaping is a fine employ-|than by the other mode. That is the 
ment for boys and vrirls, and they are | object of the mowing: there are not 
proud of it, which is a very great thing. | men enough to geta good large harvest 
It is a prime sort of labour: it is one of | in in the old-fashioned way; and look at 
the employments of the apprenticeship 'that Government of ours: look at it, 
Of farming. However, this is not so and see it at this very time engaged i 
much the question at present. The | projects to get the working people out 
question Is, whether there can be too/of the country, and to tax those that re- 
many working-people in the country,| main to pay for ships and sailors ‘ 
when the scythe is resorted to instead carry them away. I believe ¢hey have 
of the sickle, in order to get in the har- given up their emigration law. took 
vest in good time. In America, they | upon me to say that I myself would de- 
always mow the wheat. They mow) feat that project; but they have 4 
every thing, and they tie every thing up| Roya! Commission sitting to invite pe 
in sheaves ; that is to say, wheat, rye,| ple to leave the country} and this they 
oats and barley. They mow instead of | call good government: these are called 
reap, ae they have not a hand too slatesmen, are they ! 
waa, - thsi ree to mowing wheat,! I must now return to the subject of 
erdid before, because we | Poor-laws for Lreland, which must be 
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Jopted at last; and that ill-treated | 
ople, that people who have been the | 
yretched slaves of an English aris | 
mcracy and hierarchy ever since the_ 





¢ avage Elizabeth got upon the throne, | 
: ill have to thank the English labourers | 
* r the justice that now must be done 
 Pithem. They owe something to me for 
ithe History of the Protestant Reforma- 
"ition, in which I showed that their 
WW miseries arose from the want of poor- 
ates ; they will have to thank me for 


having incessantly laboured to obtain | 
justice for them; they will have to thank | 
me for my petition to the Commons of | 
1 9is29; but I might have written, 1, 

Might have preached and have prayed, | 

J might have proved the injustice done | 

them, and kepton proving it to the ead 
of my life without obtawing that for | 
Weethen which will now be obtained by | 
. eans of the English labourers. ‘These | 
Jabourers say, in fact, **‘ Stay at home | 
“and make the owners and occupiers | 
“yy ** of the land give you your due share of | 
ee its produce. Our government tells 
‘us that there are too many of us) 
“already, It is getting us to go away, | 
“if it can, and yet it lets you come to_ 
se“ do the work that we ought to do. If 

“you have not the spirit to demand 

“your due share of the produce of the 

“land in your ewa country, you shall 

“not come to cause us to be driven out 
“of our country: if you like to live 
“upon potatoes and hog-wash, you 
“may: we will not: and, therefure, 
“go back to your own country.” 

Vhen I was at Hull, there were ten 
ships then actually going away loaded 
With country people from the beautiful 
counties of Lincoln and East York. 
Now, there is not half a sufficiency of 
hands to get in the harvest, especially 
in the county of Lincoln. With perfect 
truth may it be said that the harvest is 
abundant and the labourers few, and in 
this beautiful county there are con- 
Stables and troups of dragvons to guard 
‘the Irishmen from place to piace, while 
the English labourers are threatening fire 
and destruction to. the owners and occu- 
— of the land; while Mauravs and 
e2veR Tina.e are bawii 
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statesmen are employed in schemes for 
getting the working people out of the 
country! I can say no more: no words 
are sufficient to describe the indignation 
and contempt that are conflicting in my 
breast when I behold the state of the 
country and the conduct of its rulers. 

Now for the debate about poor-laws 
for Ireland. 


POOR-LAWS FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. Brown ow said he had a petition of so 
much importance to present to the House, 
that he had thought it necessary to adopt the 
unusual course of giving notice of his inten- 
tion, and he trusted he would not be thought 
tu bave much infringed on tueir time, it he 
now took leave shortly to state the prayer of 
the petitioners. ‘Ihe persons who approached 
the House with a humble petition requested 
it would take the state of Ireland into its im- 
mediate consideration, and adopt such mea- 
sures, through the means of poor laws or 
otherwise, as might seem best fitted for the 
evils under which it suffered. The petition- 
ers were the Bishops of the Roman Catlolic 
Church, avd they complained that, since the 
removal of the cause of civil aud religious dis- 
sension in that country, nothing had been 
done by the Legislature to improve the mural, 
social, or political coudition of Ireland. 
They declared that the people were in a state 
of starvation, aud that they could not think it 
was Cousisteut with jastice, or with Christian 
charity, that the population should be left to 
starve in the land which they enriched by 
their labour, and that one part of the inbabit- 
ants should be rioting in profusion, while the 
great majority was unable to procure the 
means to satisfy. the common wants of hu- 
manity. In alauguage which, in his opinion, 
was, of allothers, the most appropriate to the 
subject, the petitioners imjlored them, for 
the sake of Him who bas declared himself 
the father of the indigent—for the sake. of 
Him who is provoked to anger when the poor 
suffer oppression, to adopt some immediate 
meavs to relieve the people of Ireland 
from their present condition, lest that Being 
should be moved to wrath at their culpable 
indifference. (Hear, hear.) For himself be 
could only say, as an addition to the eloquent 
appeal of the petitioners, that he adopted 
their description of the grievances of Ireland, 
and that he knew their statement of the cou- 
dition of the people was any-thing but ex- 
aggerated. He adopted, to the fullest extent, 
their suggestion with res to the remedy 5 
and he thought that the property of Ireland 
should be made respovsible for the poverty of 


Ireland. Ali other measures would, be was 
convinced, trove mere palliatives, till they 
adppted some permanent provisiob for the in- 
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digent and helpless. As a landed proprietor, 
he approved of the plan for giving poor-laws 
to Ireland; and, so far from thinking that his 
property would be injured by it, he believed, 
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was impossible that anything could be done 
for Ireland. Individuals had repeatedly trieg 
to improve their estates, but the moment they 
made any progress, a crowd of the miserable 


on the contrary, that the general value of all | aud the indigent cante down on them, and 
the landed property of that country would be | destroyed by their presence the whole of the 


very considerably increased, (Hear, bear.) 





benefits derived from the labours of the occu. 


Colonel ConNELY supported the prayer of | piers of those estates. He rejoiced much that 
the petition, and expressed himself of the | the Catholic Bishops had taken the lead iy 


same opinion as the Member for Armagh, 
that the general value of landed property 


petitioning on this subject, and hoped for the 
' . . . . 
sake of their church, and of their character, 


would be much increased by the introduction ‘that the Protestant Bishops would f. llow their 


of poor-laws into Ireland. He hoped the 
Government would turn their attention to the 
subject, and adopt the suggestion of the pe- 
tition. 

Mr. Browne was also disposed to support a 
modified system of poor-laws, as the best 
remedy for the evils of Ireland, and as the 
only method of improving the social and 
moral condition of the people. He supported 
that proposition with the more pleasure, be- 
cause he thought it would be the best means 
of catching those bloodsuckers, as he might 
take leave to call them, who were rioting in 


luxury, while those who gave them the re- | 


sources for this indulgence were suffered to 
perish from starvation. (Hear.) 

Mr. Sapver also agreed in the propriety of 
giving a well-modified system of poor-laws to 
Jreland ; but reserved, tor a more favourable 
opportunity, his reasons for having adopted 
that conclusion. 

Mr. Crampron, as a private member of 
that House, aud unconnected with the Govern- 
ment, would say, that he was not averse to 
the introduction of some system of poor-laws 
into Ireland, but, he thought they should 
recollect, that it was a step which once taken 
could never be recalled, and that there were 
two very different points connected with the 


question of these laws as applicable to Ireland. | 


As far as a fund of that kind could be applied 
to the support of the aged and infirm in 
hospitals avd poor-houses, he thought the 
experiment was one which might be tried with 
safety; but he confessed, when they went 
further, and proposed to extend to Ireland 
those laws for the support of the unemployed 
which were in operation in this country, he 
could not very clearly see his way. He begged 
it to be understood, that he said this not as a 
member connected with the Government, but 
merely as a private individual. 

Mr, Grattan regretted much, that on such 
an important question no minister of the 
Crown was present, nor no one connected 
with Ireland or the Government; not even the 


honourable Member for Limerick (Mr. Rice), | 


who took up the question of the application of 
poor-laws to Ireland about a year and a half 
ago, and afterwards left it where he found it. 
He (Mr.Grattan) had always been an advocate 
for poor-laws in Ireland, and he was deter- 
mined never to lose an opportunity which pre- 
sented itself of compelling the absentee pro- 
prietors to bear their share of the burdens 
suffered by the residents. Without that it 


/example, and prove themselves ready to sacrifice 
a portion of their overgrown possessions forthe 
benefit of these from whom thev derived their 
gains. (Hear, hear, hear.) Much, however, 

| as the opinions of the House seemed to be in 

favour of poor-laws, there was no tangible 
propusition yet made on the subject; aud as 
| no other member seemed disposed to take the 

/matter under his care, he now gave notice of 
his intention to muve to-morrow for leave to 

| bring in a bill tu provide relief‘for the aged 

| and helpless, and to enforce the means of pro- 
|curing employment for the population of 

Ireland. This would give hon, Members au 

opportunity of supporting their opinions, aud 

he hoped the member for Limerick (Mr. Rice) 
would then condescend to be present. 

Mr. O’ConneLt said, that the distress of 
Ireland was acknowledged by all parties. For 
two-and-thirty years the Imperial Parliament 
had afforded it no relief, and what had beea 
doue or proposed by the Members of the Ad- 
miuistration? Nothing. He challenged ary 
mau to polut out a measure since. they came 
| into office intended to relieve the evils of Ire- 
‘land. There was not one; and he would not 
i be guilty of the hypocrisy of saying that he 
| could continue to support them. The right 
, hon. Secretary for Ireiand said he laboured 
fur nine hours a day, but he was absent theo; 
aud where was the use of his labours, if Ire- 
land derjved no benefit from them? He 
could not, therefore, postpone his observations 
on the course pursued with reference to Ire- 
land, because the right hon. Gentleman Wa 
absent. What, then, was the state of Ireland? 
Justice was refused, murders were committed 
with impunity, outrages were committed 19 
opeu day, the great mass of the people were 
starving, and yet, ou the face of all that, 4 
bill had passed the House of Lords for expend- 
ing au immense sum in the erection of De¥ 
churches in that country. The bill might bavé 
passed quietly there; but he would not allow 
it to’ pass unquestioned there. The people © 
Ireland were starving. Something must be 

done. The time was come when there must be 

a poor-rate, and the subject ought to be at 

tacked directly. There had become an end of 

social order in Ireland. The bonds of society 
were broken up. Desolation stalked in bet 
streets ; aud famine prowled in ber fertile 
valleys. The catile and the corn of the cout 
try were exporting, and the starving peasantry 
were looking on at the export. What part of 
the world was in such a condition as Ireland: 
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But by whom had Ireland been governed? By 





the English. “Oh, but,” it was said, ** we 
have good intentions towards Ireland.’’ The 
Italian proverb said, that ‘‘ Hell was paved 
with good intentions.” He had expected much 
from the present promising Administration, but 
‘they had performed nothing; and the feelings 
with which he always regarded the subject 
were especially irritated by the Bill for Build- 
ing Churches in Ireland, which had been sent 
down by the House of Lords. 
 Mr.CourTenay allowed, with the hon. Mem- 
7 ber for Kerry, that good intentions were not 
» © sufficient. He was fora properly arranged sys- 
; tem of poor-laws in Ireland, But he could not 
7) for a moment believe that his right hon. 
5 Friend, the Chief Secretary for Ireland was a 
‘ man who could be satisfied with good inten- 
“tions; and he was sure that he was labouring 
ie hard to prepare a plan calculated to produce 
: the most beneficial consequences. He hoped 
'that some well digested system of poor-laws 
‘would be introduced into Ireland; and al- 
j though he could not hope that its benefits 
é would be speedfly felt, he trusted that they 
| would be solid and permanent. In the con- 
: 


§ OE 


clusion of his speech, he read an opinion by 
George Snigg, an Attorney or Solicitor-Gene- 
ral of former times, as to the course the landed 
| interest ought to pursue with reference to the 
¢ poor. 
a Colonel Torrens observed, that the first 
thing was to ascertain the nature and cause 
of the disease to which they were all equally 
) 28xlous to apply a remedy. All were anxious 
for the improvement of Ireland. The only 
question was, of what improvement she was 
‘Susceptible. As to manufacturing improye~ 
ment, that was out of the question. No one 
could expect that the manufactures of York- 
‘shire and Wiltshire could be transferred to 
Ireland. The only improvement to which 
‘they could look was agricultural improve- 
ment. But in what did agricultural impreve- 
meut consist? In one respect, in the con- 
solidation of small farms into large ones. The 
effect of that, however, would be to increase 
population already superabundant. Poor- 
aws would, in his opinion, not afford any 
emedy for the existing evils. Their effect 
Would be simply to make all the poor co- 
propretors of the soil—to bring down the higher 

































ound all classes in a dead level, and to leave 
nO one at liberty and leisure to sound the 
mepths of science or cultivate the fields 


ue extremities of disorder, if they wished to 
void the shedding of torrents of blood in Ire- 
nd, the s oon goytintine of that country 
! rat en removed to the fertile plains of our 
bolonies, 
— CRaMPToN observed, that the subject 
4 one which required the deepest considera- 
‘ "5; aud from no one, he was sure, would 
. receive that consideration more fully than 

his right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
Ireland, who had been the subject of the 
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attack of the hon. and learned Member for 
Kerry. From no man could such an attack 
come with a worse grace than from the hon, 
and learned Gentleman. For when did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman become a convert 
to the opinion that poor-laws were necessary 
in Ireland? Only a few weeks ago; on the 
appearance of a pamphlet written by a very 
clever Catholic Bishop, of whom he (Mr. 
Crampton) should certainly never speak with 
any-thing but respect. The hon, and learned 
Member for Kerry had further charged the 
Irish Government with the encouragement of 
dissension in Ireland; and that, although he 
well knew that the cause of that agitation, 
which had since spread over the whole of Ire- 
land, originated in a county election, in which 
the honourable and learned Gentleman was 
concerned. 

Mr. Ferra spoke to order. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was departing from the 
question before the House. 

Mr. Crampron resumed: and warmly as- 
serted his right to defend his friends and 
himself from the imputations cast upon 
them by the hon. and learned Member for 
Kerry. 

Lord Morretu acknowledged that if at any 
time warmth and acrimony were justifiable in 
a discussion, it was when the subject was a 
starving population ; but he still put it to 
honourable Members, whether they thought 
the question could be benefited by the intro- 
duction of mutual reproaches? (Hear, hear.) 
As a proof that the prayer of the petition 
which brad been presented by the honourable 
Member for Armagh was not singular, he 
held in his hands petitions (which the present 
discussion would probably compel him to hold 
in his hands a long time) from three large 
manufacturing towns in Yorkshire, for the 
establishment of poor-laws in Ireland. They 
complained of the evils which they endured 
from the influx of. the Irish poor; evils to 
which, they were persuaded, there was no 
efficient remedy but a firm, a permanent, and 
an indigenous check. 

Mr. Hume reprobated the conversion of @ 
general into a personal question. The ho- 
nourable and learned Gentleman opposite 
charged his honourable and learned Friend 
with having been the cause of the present 


lasses, without relieving the lower—to con- | state of things in Ireland. Why, it existed 


before the birthof the honourable and learned 


Gentleman’s great-grandfather. The suffer- 


of ‘ings of Ireland were acknowledged—the 
xowledge. 4f the legislature wished to avoid | one proclaimed by all classes. " 4 


His hon. 
and learned Friend had justly said, that the 
present Administration, who, when they were 
out of office, promised to do so much for Ireland, 
since ~~ had come into power had done no- 
thing. The right honourable Chief Secretary 
talked of labouring nine hours in the day. 
He (Mr. Hume) would rather see one act than 
all this profession. ‘The subject was one in 
which he felt deeply interested ; and not he 
alone, but all the people of England. If that 
unfortunate country, Ireland, were relieved 
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from her present condition, England would ; to exist with respect to the character of the 
be placed in a state of comparative liberty ; | poor in Ireland. Sure he was, that in Ireland 
whereas at present, Ireland hung like a log) there was among the poor a feeling of amity 
upow England, impeding all her movements. | and kindness which might be searched for in 





The hovourable Member for Armagh had 
dene bis duty; but his Majesty’s Government 
had neglected theirs. It was acknowledged 
on all hands, that the most violent party 
spirit existed in Ireland; that Protestants, 
when charged with auy offence, however 
criminal, Were almost sure of impunity; while 
Catholics, when charged with any offence, 
however venial, were almost sure of severe 
punishment. (Loud cries of “ No, no, ne”) | 
Yet, in addition to these evils, his Majesty's , 
Government had put arms into the hands of | 
infuriated men in lreland ; which arms would, | 
no doubt, be used in putting their fellow- 
subjects to death. Could it be expected that 
Jreland would much lounger bear this accumu- | 
lation of injuries? Day after day, and night 
after night passed; and although Government | 
heard the various statements which were 
made of the condition of breland, they did 
nethine. 
learned Friend say that they were a promiseng 
Government, not a performing one. 

Mr. Ferra observed, that he had called 
the Solicitor General of Ireland to order, be- 
cause he could not patieutly sit aud hear that 
honourable and learned Gentleman attribute 
the present miseries of Ireland to a contested 
election. 

Lord MILTON regretted that the honourable 
aud learned Member for Kerry had, by bis re- 
marks, intreduced into the discussion of this 
most important subject atone which it bad 
not before assumed. ‘The honourable Mem- 
ber for Middlesex could not suppose that he 
had made any great discovery when be attri- 
buted the evils of Ireland to misgoverument. 
But did he mean misgovernment of the pre- 
seut day, or of centuries? If the latter, he 
(Lord Milton) cordially agreed with him. But 
it was hot accordant with justice to use am- 
biguous expressious, the reab purport of which 
might be perverted. If the honourable Mem- 
ber for Middlesex meant, by misgevernment, 
the misgoverument—not of generations, but 
of the existing time—then he (Lord Milton) 
did not agree with him. The Subject to 
which the petition referred was one of the 
Freatest importance. No one who had ob- 
served the operation of the poor-laws in Eng- 

Jand but must feel that he would be guilty of 
great indiscretion who would introduce them 
into Ireland without great previous delibera- 
tron. It was a system, the effect of which in 
England had been such, that ever since he 
hari been a Member of that House (mo very 
short period) the state of the poor-laws had 








vain among the poor of England, from one end 
of the island to the other. Let Parliament 
take care that, by the introduction of any new 
system, they did not destroy THAT invaluable 
feeling. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Crampton explained. 

A Member, whose name we could not learn, 
exposed the inconsistency of cfiling upon a 
people who were in a state of starvation, to 
build churches. 

Mr. Nortn observed, that there was no one 
who had contemplated the state of Ireland but 
must be aware that there were great diff- 
culties in the way of any advantageous inter- 
ference with that state by Government or the 
Legislature. If, instead of bringing forward 
a delusive change in the representation of 
ireland, calculated only to perpetuate disturb- 
ance and agitation in that country, bis Ma- 
jesty’s Government had applied themselves to 


Well might his honourable ani ! the practical question of the sfate of the poor, 


and had framed a well-digested system of poor- 
laws, for the purpose of bettering their condi- 

tion, they would have discharged a great public 
duty. 

Mr. Rutuven remonstrated against the 
/manner in which the real question before the 
| Honse had been departed from. He regretted 
that Government paid such little atteutiva te 

the poor of Ireland. 
| Mr. Wynne complained of the honourable 
_Member for Middlesex having styled the yeo 
| maury of Ireland bigoted and infuriated men, 
| and observed, that such language was not cal- 
culated to allay the irritation in that country. 
_ Mr. Wyse said, that agitation might be pre- 
vented by passing beneficial laws, and esta 
blishing a good and equal Goverument in Ire 
land. 

Colonel Percevat concurrred with the So- 
| licitor-General in attributing the disturbances 
| to the election to which his hon. and learned 
| Friend alluded—the election for Clare; and 
_also the election for Waterford. He express 
_ his hope that Government would act with more 
firmness than it had hitherto done. He 
/approved much of therr Registry of Arms Bill; 
| but he regretted that it had been deprived of 
its best ciauses. He also concurred with bis 
hon. Friend for the Borough of Sligo iv the 
opinion he had ex pressed respecting the ye 
| manry of [reland. 

Major Macnamara denied that the disturb- 
'ances in Ireland, and its present miserable 
(and unsettled condition, originated in the 
Clare election, Jo the county of Clare 
| disturbances had proceeded from the circu™ 





been snnnenty > under the consideration ef | stance of there being one law for the poor 


Parliament, perfectly agreed with the 
heveurable and learned Member for Kerry, 
that if the people of Ireland were starving, 
they must be fed; but that did not decide the 


question of the expediency of introducing peor- 


another for the rich; aud from many peor! 

being driven from their holdings, because theY 

would not suffer their childreu to be 

in a religion to which they could not assent. 
Mr. Sueit supported the prayer of the pe 





laws among them. A great mistake appeared tition, and thought it was worthy of 
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' vernment. 


| state of Ireland. 


attention from the peculiar knowledge which, 
from the apostolic character of the petition- 
ers, they possessed respecting the habits and 
character of the Irish people.- He begged the 
Government to take iuto their consideration 
the whole state of Ireland. They (he meant 
thé popular Members for Ireland) called upon 


them to do su. They had aright to make 


this appeal to Government, in a phalanx of 
about forty Membérs that had sustained Go- 
If it had not been for their exer- 
tions last Session, the Gentlemen on the Trea- 
sury Beuches would have. lust their seats. 
They were therefore entitled to a hearing 
when they called for a consideration of the 
Hie specially complained of 
the administration of the laws, and asked if 
lately in a trialat Kilkenny, all Roman Catho- 
lics and liberal Protestants had not been ex- 
cluded from a Jury ? 

Lord Duncannon, by desire of his consti- 
tuents, bore witness, without observations, to 
the fact that Catholics hud been excluded from 
the Jury in question, 

Mr. O’ConnetL denied having made any 
attack on the Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
his absence. He had simply remarked that 
this Government was, as far as Ireland was 
concerned, a promising aud not a performing 
Government. Notwithstanding the right hon. 
Secretary’s nine hours’ labour, nothing had 
as yet been done. He complained of the sys- 
tem of misgovernment under which Ireland 
had so long laboured. Thirty years had 
elapsed since the Union, and the country was 
now in a state of the utmost misery—all the 


links of society were dissolved. This could | 


Hot stand stll—they were unwilling to go 
back, and it was frightful to look ou the pre- 
sent. He, tov, complained of the admiuistra- 


tion of justice, and alluded to the trial at Kil- | 
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choose to bring against them, Whoever was 
anxious to bring forward any tangible charge 
agaiust.the Government, let him state it to 
the House, and he (Mr. Stanley) should be at 
all times ready to meet it. Imputations were 
lightly thrown out upon the Irish Govern- 
ment, and charges of partiality were made ; 
but he would fearlessly assert, that since the 
noble Lord the Marquess of Anglesea had been 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he had had no 
object nearer his heart than that of taking 
care, as far as be was concerned, that in the 
administration of justice, there should not only 
be no ground of imputation on the conduct 
of the Government, but that there should not 
even be the shadow of a suspicion of it. (Hear, 
heat.) The hon. and learned Member op- 
posite had called on them to throw themselves 
ou the other party, but he begged to tell the 
hon. and learned Member, and through him 
the country, that it was not because one party 
was opposed to the Government on one point, 
and another party suppurted it on one point, 
that the Government would throw itself upon 
either. It was the fixed determination of Go- 
vernment never to throw itself upon any party 
whatever, but to administer justice equally to 
all. (Cheers.) He called, therefore, on hon, 
Geutiemen not to come down day after day, 
aud state general imputations of unfairness 
and injustice on the part of Government, but 
to bring forward some clear and _ specific 
charge capable of proof and capable of denial, 
and he should not be at all afraid to meet it, 
Among otber things, it was said, that on a re- 
cent occasion, a certain number of persots 
had been set aside from being called on the 
Jury because they were Catholics, or because 
they were liberal Protestants; aud it was 
even asserted that this was done by the Go- 
vernment. Whatever might be the fact, as 


kenny, and those at Newtownbarry, statiug, | to the setting aside the Catholics, or the li- 


in the latter case, that the Attorney-General 
was at Wexford, and asking why he did not 
assist at the prosecutions ? 

Mr. Crampron said, he had made no attack 
on the Member for. Kerry ; he had merely re- 
pelled an attack on the Irish Goverument. 





beral Protestants, this he would assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that it had not been 
done by the Government because of their 
opinions. This, however, was a seriogs 
charge made solely on the strength of indi- 
vidual assertion, and it was strange enough, 


Youching the Kilkenny trial, be observed, | that a charge of partiality thus made on one 
that the prosecutor being aclergyman of the) side did not prevent an equally strong charge 
Church of Eugland, aud the question con-/ of partiality being made on the other. Inthe 
cerning tithes, it was not a matter of wonder Castle Pollard case the Government were ac- 
that he should have nsed his right of challenge | cused of favouring the other side. He dented 


fo exclude Roman Catholics from the Jury. 
He at the same time, for himself and the At- 
torney-General for Ireland, disclaimed haviug 
ever used any improper influence in the cou- 
struction of juries. 


Mr. Hume called on the Government to' 


take some decided s ou the subject, or 
they would be held reapooniite for the cons 
uct of those whom they employed. 

t. STANLEY admitted that Government 
must be held responsible for the conduct of 
those whom they employed, but he begged tu 
say, my they were he to he made answer- 

or every groundless charge and ever 
hasty imputation that any person might 


the accusation in both cases, and he repeated, 
that the Government would join with no party, 
but would do its best to secure a fair and free 
administration of justice. 

Mr. Surit declared, that this was not the 
case of a private prosecution; it was, through- 
out, considered a crown prosecution, and it 
was conducted not ouly hy the crown officers, 
but by crown counsel. The right honourable 
Gentleman had said very properly, that the 
Government intended to mix itself up with no 

rty, but to admiuister eqttal justice to ° 
He was glad to hear the declaration, If that 





was to 


so, then let the Government take 
|care that the rule thus laid down was strictly 








— 
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acted upon in the selection of juries, He did 
not charge the right hon, Gentleman per- 
sonally—he did not mean to make any charge 
against the Government; but he was bound 
tu say, that if the Government did intend (as 
he most firmly believed they did) to act fairly, 
they should take care of the conduct of their 
agents, so that the administration of justice, 
which they intended to be pure, should not 


. . . ‘ 
even appear to be defective. There was now 


a jury bill before the House, and the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Kerry and the honourable 
aud Jearned Solicitor-General for Ireland were 
appointed members of the Committee to pre- 
pare it. Let them take care that it was so 
framed as to guard against those evils that 
Were now the subject of complaint. 

Mr. S. Rice denied that it bad of late years 
been at all the custom of the Government to 
influence the selection of juries. Ou the con- 
trary, they had regularly admitted all persons 


, ~ ! 
legally qualified, both Catholics and Protest- 
auts, aud they had generally found that both 


had dove their duty impartially. 

Sir R. Peer said, he did not rise to make 
any observations on this subject of a political 
nature, .but he must do his best to prevent 
the recurrence of such discussions as the pre- 
sent, on the state of the administration of 
justice—discussions which he could not but 
cousider as fraught with evil both to the Go- 
vernment and to Ireland itseif. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) It must be for the advantage of the 
country that Catholics and Protestants should 
be united, yet these daily debates in this 
House of Parliament could have vo other ef- 
fect than to widen the breach unhappily exist- 
ing between them. (Hear, hear.) Under 
these circumstances, he submitted to the 


noble Lord opposite whether it would not be ! 


better (he did not require it himself, for he 
was ready to declare that he thought no case 
whatever had been made out) that a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry should be appointed, than 
that there should be day after day this sort of 
discussion, If there was any ground for as- 
serting that justice was vot properly adminis- 
tered in Ireland, he should, if he were the 
noble Lord, challenge inquiry, and compel 
those who made the charge to the proof of 
their assertions. He was only giving the ad- 
vice which he should certaiuly adopt were he 
a member of the Government, as he should 
deem it of the utmost importance to put an 
end to these cavilling objections to the admi- 
nistration of justice, which, however ill- 
founded, must tend, wheu thus repeated from 
day to day, to shake the confidence of every 
person in Irelaud in the equal adiniuistration 
af the laws, 

Lord ALruorp observed, that it was im- 
possible not to feel the evil of these discus- 
sions, and he wished that the weight properly 
due to the recommendation of the right hon. 
Gentleman should be attached to it in this 
instance. The right hon. Gentleman had a 
short time siuce observed upon the impro- 
priety of discussions of this sort in the absence 
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of full information on the subject. Now one 
of these matters had on a former occasion 
been before the House, and inquiries had 
been despatched from Ireland, and this dis. 
cussion was again introduced before there wa; 
a possibility of geiting an answer to them. 
The case of Kilkenny was that to which he 
alluded; and though it was known that ap- 
swers could not yet have been received, yet 
were these attacks made day after day, with. 
‘out giving the Government time to obtain 
'those explanations, which, when procured, 
would, he trusted, be found quite satisfactory; 
but which, if they did not prove so, he should 
not wish to be conclusive, for there was no 
| man in that House who would be more eager 
than himself to prevent the recurreuce of any 
|improper interference in the administration 
of justice. (Hear, hear, hear.) With respect 
‘to the present recommendation of the nght 
| hon. Gentleman, to grant a Committee of in- 
quiry, he must express his decided opivion, 
that not only a plausible, but a very strong 
case indeed ought to be made out, before it 
was referred to a Committee of that House to 
revise a decision of a court of justice. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) If there was any-thing improper 
in the proceeding, he did not think a Com- 
mittee of that House a proper tribunal to de- 
cide upon it; but he was of opinion that the 
remedy ought to proceed from the Govern- 
ment in their executive capacity. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 

Sir R. Peer had vot intended to recommend 
that a jadicial decision should be submitted to 
a committee of that House. The charge was, 
that the early forms of the proceedings bad 
heen corrupted by the interference of the 
Government Officers. He recommended 4 
committee to inquire into that subject. 

After a few words from Sir J. M. Doyle, 
the petition was laid upon the Table. 

Mr. BrowNLow was surprised at some of 
the observations which had fallen from the 
noble Lord (the member for Northamptod- 
shire) ou the subject of this petition. The 
noble Lord had desired them to pause before 
they iutroduced poor-laws into Ireland ; and 
bad alleged that by the introduction of these 
laws, they would but disturb the charitable 
feeling of the different classes there. There 
was no ground whatever fur such an alarm; 
but unless a measure of that sort was 10tro- 
duced, that charitable feeling would be of 
little avail. In the present state of Ireland, 
the whole weight of the support of the poo 
fell upon the middle classes, and upon those 
of the labouring classes, only just above the 
poor themselves. This was a great grievance 
and injustice; and it was a matter of serious 
complaint in the petition which he had the 
honour to present to the House. The 
tioners urged the House to take the w t of 
the burden of maintaining the 
shoulders of the labouring classes, on whom 
it now entirely rested, and put it upoD 
rich. He supported the prayer of that pe 








tion, and called upon the House to take 
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burden from the labour and industry of the 
country and put it upon property—to make 
the property of Irelaud responsible for the 
poverty of Ireland. When they heard, as they 
had done lately, that where 80,000/. was 
drawn from Ireland, only 201. had been sub- 
scribed bythe hard-hearted absentees to re- 
lieve the distresses of ber people, there could 
be but one feeling that some measure was ne- 
cessary to compel those persons to contribute 
to the relief of the distresses of those hard- 
worked labourers from whose industry they 


— 


obtained their own enormous wealth. (Hear, | 


hear, bear.) 

Mr. O'CONNELL, notwithstanding what had 
been said, felt himself bound in duty, every 
day, to press the subject of the administration 
of justice in Ireland upon the attention of the 
House. It was very well for Ministers to as- 
sume a haughty tone, but it would be much 
better if they took some steps to remedy the 

™~=sogrrievances of Ireland. Eight human lives had 
been lost, and not a policeman had been re- 
moved, 

Mr. STANLEY begged leave to contradict the 
hon. Member, in point of fact ; every policeman 
engaged in the affair had been removed from 
the COUNTY. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: That the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was pleased to call a contradiction in 
point of fact! The men might have been re- 
W moved to another county, but they had not 

been removed from the police; they were re- 
tained to sheot more of. the King's subjects. 

(Cheers.) Government had promised a great 

deal for Ireland, but they had performed 


ee ee eet A 


- 


nothing. 
Mr. WAYLAND vindicated the lower orders of 


England against the charges brought against 
them on the subject of the poor-laws, and con- 
teuded that in England there were as many 
absentee proprietors as in Ireland; the differ- 
ence was, that in England, absentees were 
made to support the poor out of their property, 
While in Ireland they contributed nothing ; 
hence the poor in England were cunteuted, 
and in Ireland always ripe for disturbauce. 

Mr. SADLER contended that the time was 
come when Government ought to act, aud not 
to deliberate. 


It was then ordered that the petition be 
printed, Re om 


















_ I have not time at present to say 
much in the way of comment upon this 
debate. Indeed, it does not stand in 
need of much comment. I should like, 
if | had time and room, to handle, in the 
rough manner it deserves, the empty, 
unmeaning stuff that is here published 
under the name of Torrens, who is 
9 a atl, Stee feats in war I 
never , whose I have 
doubtless the honour to cor 
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| toward, and who has basely calumniated 
me in a grovelling and dirty paper 
‘called the Globe, of which this ‘Tor- 
'revs, or, as the Irish reporthers call 
‘him, Torruns, and a gabbling fellow 
| of the name of Buckincuam, are the 
principal proprietors. As to the present 
stuff, it resembles the stuffs of a piece 
‘of brass that shall for the present be 
nameless; as to this stuff, L take it, 
‘Not as any-thing spitten or spewed out 
| by Torrens, but as a production of his 
countrymen, the reporthers, who, from 
‘the emptiness of their skulls, and the 
brass on the outside of those skulls, 
have sent forth this thing which they 
call a speech of ‘‘ Colonel Torruns.” 
They do not like poor-laws for Ireland. 
They like gin and whisky, of which 
they smell, to the knowledge and the 
sorrow of those who are destined to 
‘come near them. They cannot but 
| know, stupid as they are, that poor-laws 
' would produce peace and happiness in 
Ireland, but they have a notion that 
_poor-laws for Ireland would cause them 
to have less gin ; less pay, in some way 
or another; and let the reader be as- 
sured that there is not a reporther, or a 
tax-eater of any description, who would 
not rather see all the working people in 
England, and Ireland too, perish, than 
have one single glass of gin deducted 
from him. I thank God that Eng- 
lishmen, in the middle rank of life, 
and that English gentlemen, too, where 
they are independent, are ‘beginning to 
think that justice ought, at last, to be 
done to Ireland; and that the English 
name ought not for ever to remain un- 
der the curse of having caused millions 
of the people to exist for so many ages 
in a more wretched state than any other 
people upon the face of the whole earth, 
while their country is one of the very 
finest upon that whole earth, If we, 
who are able, join cordially in the 
work, we shall put an end to the infamy 
of suffering sinecure parsons and tax- 
eaters to compel nineteen-twentieths of 
a whole nation to live, at times, upon 
sea-weed, nettles, and stinking shell- 
fish ; and, at the very best, upon food 
that will not fat a hog. 
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to his constituents, the more direct 
REFORM BILL. would be their control over him, and 

Tae clause relative to the divisions of | the more strict his responsibility. be. 
counties has met with an opposition,! sides all this, do people imagine that 
which, in my opinion, it by no means| the same set of notions will prevail after 
merits. In some cases it may possibly | this reform as before it? Will not the 
throw a good deal of influence into the | Reform itself emancipate men's minds : 
hands of great landowners. After very | Did it not do this at the last election 
mature consideration, Iam quite con-|jeven? Will any peer dare to send his 
vinced that even this will not be the | steward to give his commands to his 
case. But, on the other hand, I am | tenants and his tradesmen as hereto- 
sure that, in numerous instances, it will! fore? There may be a fool or two to 
be greatly advantageous to public | make such an attempt, but I am sure 
liberty ; and I should deem it an advan- | that it will never succeed in one single 
tage, upon the whole, if there were, in| instance. We have been so long ina 
every county, as many divisions as there | state of abject dependence in this re 
are members. Iam very sure that such | spect, that we cannot bring our minds 
a division would be advantageous to| to comprehend the change that this bill 
the cominon people. But, besides this, | will effect. ‘Take us individually, and 
even if it did give greater influence to| every man says that he would scorn an 
the owners of the land, L should see no interference in the exercise of his rights ; 
harm in that; because that influence! but we fear for one another. Every 
would not be, and could not be, of a! man feels that he himself will be eman- 
corru t kind; and no man could have’ cipated, but cannot bring himself to be- 
such influence except in proportion to | heve that the same-effeet will be pro- 
his good character, and his goodness in | duced on other men. Feeling comes at 








his “neighbourhood. Does any man 
imagine, that, in the United States, 
property has no influence in elections ; 
and that every man acts upon his own 
inborn persuasion, not at all influenced 
by the example, the opinions, or the 
wishes of the leading man or men of 
his neighbourhood? if he do think so, 
never was mortal more mistaken. | 
remember an election in Pennsylvania 
when one single family was thought to 
have been the means of putting in the 
Governor of the State; a family very 
numerous, consisting of many very 
clever and active men, and having 
great influence, from the great opinion 
men had of their wisdom. ‘There must 
be influence of this sort ; and there 
ought to be; but whether there ought 
or not, there must be and there will be. 

Major Carrwricur, in his plan of 
Parliamentary Reform, divided the 
country into districts comparatively 
small, and rejected the idea of having 
& great parcel of members all chosen 
for one county. His reason was, that 
the main part of the people would never 
know who their member was; and 
that, the closer you brought the member 


once ; but that which is produced by 
reflection is more tardy. In short, 
/am quite satisfied that this division of 
counties is favourable, rather than other- 
wise, to the rights of the people 10 
general. 

With regard also to the right of vot- 
ing of freeholders for the county, when 
they happen to reside in cities or towns 
which are counties of themselves, a3!" 
the case of Southampton, Coventry, @ 
}soon; I can seenoharm that can arise 
from these freeholders vating in the 
counties; but, on the contrary, a grea 
deal of good: they add to the number 
of voters for the county members ; and, 
so far from giving weight to the land, 
they will, as far as they go, diminish "% 
weight. But they add to the number of 
voters for the county members ; and, 
generally speaking, they are, in this 
case, likely to be independent voters. 

With regard to Mr. Hume's motion 
for amending the bill so as to admit 
members coming from the colonies 
one objection is, that it would totally 
alter the bill. Iam sorry that he made 
the motion, because his conduct, since 
he became Member for Middlesex, has 
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been so good that I do not like to see’ 
ything to detract from its merit. | 





who or what it might, that would rob 
‘tthe people of England in order to: 
give the tax-eaters in those colonies | 
‘money to go and spend in the more | 


enial climate of the United States. 


‘upon England as it is; they area mere 


local legislatures; they do not suffer the 
Parliament to tax them; why then are 
they to be represented in that Parlia- 
ment? What voice ought they to have 
in the making of laws for England, 
Scotland and Ireland, when all the bur- 
dens of war, and of every other sort, lie 
upon the people of this country? In 
short, the thing is such that I am quite 
surprised that it should have been agi- 
| tated by Mr. Hume. 

I am quite satistied with the bill, only 
upon condition that another bill is to be 
brought in to limit the duration of Par- 
'liaments. Pass this bill, and repeal the 
_ Septennial Act, to do which about forty 
_ words are enough ; and then I shall say, 
that he is an unreasonable man who will 
not cordially assist in giving effect to 
this bill, and who will not be content 
without anything further, until, upon a 
fair trial, this bid shall have been found 
not to be sufficient. 





CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 


On the 15th ‘instant, Mr. Home, 
agreeably to the -principles which he 

as always professed upon this subject, 
Presented a petition upon the subject of 
cheap publications,:taking that oppor- 
tunity of calling: ‘the Ministers to 
repeal those of the Siz “cts which re- 
main unrepealed, and which are levelled 
“gainst these publications. ‘The Mi- 








‘Those colonies are a monstrous burden | 


| excuse for the swallowing up of Eng- 
lish taxes, and heaping them on parsons | 
and other dependents of the aristocracy | 
“who are sent out to those colonies. 
Besides, those colonies have all their|of presenting it before. 
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nisters seem to have made no answer 
at all. I will insert the report of what 


Mr. Hume should recollect, that, as to | passed, the latter part of which is curi- 
the North American Colonies, it would |ous, and then | will make a few re- 
be bringing in so many vipers who} marks, 
would side with any ministry, be it 


‘Mr. Hume said he had a petition 
to present on a subject of the greatest 
importance, intimately connected as it 


'was with the state of the press in this 


country. It was from a number of 
persons who had assembled at the Ro- 
tunda, in Blackfriars-road, on the 4th 
of last July. The petition had been 
put into his hands on the 5th day of 
July; but he had had no opportunity 
The petition 
was against all laws which prevented 
the circulation of truth, and which laid 
imposts on knowledge. No one cer- 
tainly would deny that the whole com- 
munity should be rendered as instructed 
and enlightened as possible, and that 
ignorance was the bane of society. 
The petitioners praved that there should 
be no longer any laws having for their 
object to retain the people in ignorance. 
Many honourable Members might not 
be aware of the nature of the laws at 
present affecting the press. By the 
60 Geo. III. c. 9 (one of what were 
commonly known by the name of the 
Six Acts), whoever published a pam- 
phlet containing information or news 
of less than two sheets in size, and ata 
less price than sixpence, was compelled 
to pay the same duty as a newspaper. 
The rich were by this Act allowed to 
have information at the same rate as 
that which they have been accustomed 
to pay for it; but the poor were pre- 
cluded from the same privilege. ‘The 
result was, that for a long period per- 
sons abstained from issuing publications 
such as the Act contemplated ; but of 
late, and in defiance of the law, such a 
description of pamphlets, containing 
news and information, had been pub- 
lished as brought those by: whom they 
were published under the operation of 
the Stamp Act. A Me. Carpenter was 
at present suffering under the odious 
law to which he alluded. He (Mr. 





Carpenter) published something in the 
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shape of a pamphlet, which the officers 
of Government chose to call a newspa- 
per, but which he called a Political 
Letter. Now, if there was any-thing 
that had a greater tendency than any- 
thing else to brutalize a people, it was 
such a law as this. Was not the whole 
kingdom busy in establishing schools 
for the poor? But of what use would 
those schools be, if the law prevented 
the working classes from having 
cheap publications to read? Nothing 
could be devised more hostile to the 
interests of good government. The 
Act in question was passed for the pur- 
pose of putting down Cobbett’s paper, 
a twopenny publication ; the arguments 
and ability of which were found to be so 
inconvenient, that Government de- 


termined to adopt that mode of sup- | 


pressing ut. What was the present 
consequence of the law? That any 


which no man could reply to on equally 
cheap terms, and send his reply among 
the lower classes, without defying the 
law. The publishers of such works 
had, therefore, a monopoly of mischief. 
He was exceedingly sorry that Govern- 
ment had not brought in a bill for the 
repeal of the Act in question. It was 








an Act which had been levelled against 


an individual ; and was most unconsti- 
‘tutional and improper. 


Tt was levelled 
against Mr. Cobbett, and had compelled 


him to raise his Register from twopence 
| to stzpence. 


Now, though tt was in- 
possible to agree to all Mr. Cobbett’s 
opinions, there was no man possessing a 
spark of common sense who must not 
say that he was one of the most power- 
ful writers that this or any other country 
ever produced. The working classes 
ought not to be deprived of information. 


They had as much intellect as their su- 


man—he did not speak of particular | periors in station, and understood rea- 
individuals—but that any man who/}soning, and, above all, facts, quite as 
might not have the good of the public | well; and it would be no difficult mat- 
at heart, in defiance of the law, issued | ter to show them, if the means were 
publications, many of them containing | afforded, that the evils of violent revo- 
much that was offensive; among other lutions in society would be as injurious 
things challenging the existence of the|to them as -to the other classes of the 


reght of property (Mr. Hunt expressed | community. 


his dissent: ‘They do, they do, they 


do,’ repeated Mr. Hume) ; and others, | and read. 


“ The petition was then brought up 
On the motion that it lie on 


who were aware how injurious such | the table, 


doctrines were to the country, were, 





“Mr. Hunt wished to correct an error 


nevertheless, prevented from contra- | into which the hon. and learned Member 


dicting them in the same shape, acces- 
sible to the people, for fear of incurring 
the penalties of the law. He perfectly 
concurred with the petitioners, there- 
fore, that a tax on knowledge, or the 
spread of information, was injurious 
both to individuals and to the com- 
munity at large. He also concurred 
with them in the declaration, that ever 
man who was now in prison for having 
contributed to the diffusion of informa- 
tion was suffering unjustly. He knew 
no legitimate way of opposing opinions 
but by arguments; and that opinion 
which could not be met by argument 
must be a sound and just one. 

“ Mr.O'Connegut said that he had seen 
several of those publications which did 
impagn the right of property. They 
circulated that and other mischief, 





for Kerry had fallen. The Act in ques- 
tion was not directed against Mr. Cob- 
bett alone. There was at that time the 
Black Dwarf, conducted by Mr. Wooler, 
and a number of other cheap publica- 
tions ; although Mr. Cobbett’s was un- 
doubtedly the chief of them. Nor had 
the immediate effect of the Act been to 


y | raise the publication from twopence to 


sixpence, 

“ Mr. O’Connett said, that being le- 
gally disqualified from selling his Re- 
gister at twopence, Mr. Cobbett had 
been compelled to raise the price to siz- 
pence. If the hon. Member would look 
at the reports of the debates of those 
days, he would see that the great object 
was to put down Cobbett’s T ny- 
‘ Trash, a name*which it was {4 
from } 
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“ Mr. Hunt observed, that the fact 
was, that the moment the Act passed, 
obbett left the country, and (we think 
the hon. Member for Preston said) the 
Register was not published for a year 
after. 
‘“‘ The petition was then ordered to lie 
on the table.” 





These reporthers, as the reader well 
knows, are much given to LYING; 
but, from what reason I know not, 
whenever they have a mind to publish 
a lie that is at once glaring, cowardly, 


and fool-like, they always choose to 


make their publication under the name 
of HUNT, The name of this HUNT 
seems to engender lies, as some un- 
happy bodies engender lice ; but, at the 
same time, the lies published under 
this name are so fool-like ; such glaring 
lies, that they are laughed at by all the 
world. This reporther says, under the 
name of this HUNT, that the Siz-Act 
Bill, which put a stop to cheap pub- 
lications, was not the immediate cause 
of the rise of the price of the Register 
from two-pence to six-pence. What 
an impudent LIE! ‘The Act was passed 
on the 30th of December, 1819: the 
last two-penny Register was published 
on the 6th of January, 1820; and the 
first six-penny Register was published 
on the 15th of January, 1820. Whata 
bare-faced liar then must this reporther 
be ; and what a FOOL, too. Then the 
teporther publishes, that, the ‘‘ moment 
the act was. passed, Cobbett left the 
country.” I left the country on the 
28th of March, 1817, I returned to it on 
the 2d of December, 1819, and the Act 
was passed on the 30th of December, 
1819. What a liar and what a fool this 
reporther must be! The reporther 
does not keep in mind the old proverb ; 
that a liar ought to have a guod memory. 
Liars would be too many for all the 
rest of mankind if they were not fools 
4S well as liars; but, and it is a fact 
that every man should bear in mind, 
around you, and you will find that 

you never knew a GREAT LIAR. who 
Was not, at the same time, a GREAT 
One quality comes to. counter- 


act the other; or else all the. world 
would be subdued by liars. 

While Iam upon this subject, I must 
notice a set of resolutions published in 
an excellent country newspaper, called 





The Midland Representative and Bir- 
mingham Herald,” a paper which I have 
found to contain as much useful matter 
as any one that I ever saw in my life. I 
do not agree with these gentlemen 
with regard to the extent which they 
suppose ignorance to prevail amongst 
the people; but I agree with them most 
cordially in their hatred of the taxes 
upon knowledge, and particularly I 
agree with them with regard to their 
opinion of Mr. Carpenter, and I ap- 
plaud their efforts in his behalf. I in- 
sert the account of their meeting, with 
great pleasure. It is amongst the best 
efforts that have been made for effecting 
a restoration of the liberty of the press. 





“Ata Meeting of Friends to the Free 
Circulation of Knowledge, held at 
the Lamp Tavern, in Birmingham, 
on Tuesday, the 9th instant, 


“* Mr.-Lowe in the Chair, 


“ The following resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to. 
** Resolved, 

“1, That the duties and other re- 
strictions an Newspapers and cheap pub- 
lications (commonly called the Taxes 
on Know.epce) tend to perpetuate ig- 
norance,. and consequently to debase 





man’s noblest faculties ; that these taxes 
| were not imposed to meet the necessary 
' expenses of Government, but to restrain 
the working classes from acquiring po- 
litical knowledge ; that such knowledge 
ought to be as extensively diffused as 
possible among all classes of the people, 
and that, therefore, all Taxes on Know- 
LEDGE ought to be abolished. 
** Resolved, 

“2. That this Meeting witnesses with 
indignation the prosecutions of cheap 
publications carried on by a Ministry, 
the leading members of which declared, 
before accepting office, their detestation 
of the acts which authorise. such : 
cutions; and they, accordingly, feel it 
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their duty, to denounce the hypocrisy of 
such unprincipled conduct. 
* Resolved, 
‘© 3. That we witness with regret, not 
unmixed with indignation, the readiness 


of Government, in granting anenormous 


annuity for educating a Princess, whose 
station must necessarily facilitate for her 
every adventage of education, whilst 


it postpones the consideration of a ques- | 


tion, on the result of which must mainly 
depend the confirmed ignorance or 
knowledge of a whole people. 

** Resolved, 

“4, That the subscription set on foot 
by the ‘ British Association for the Pro- 
motion of Co-operative Knowledge,’ 
meets with the hearty concurrence of 
this meeting, and that books of sub- 
scription, iu aid thereof, be opened in 
Birmingham, under the direction of a 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. Guest, 
Haynes, Lowe, Massey, Morrison, 
Powell, and Parker, it being understood 
that the liberation of Mr. Carpenter be 
the first object of the Subscription. 

** Resolved, 

5. “That Mr. Morrison be Secretary, 

and Mr. Haynes Treasurer. ; 
** Resolved, 

“6. That these resolutions be adver- 

tised in the Midland Representative. 
Taomas Lowe, Chairman. 


“7. That the jane, of this meeting 
be given to Mr. Lowe, for his able con- 
duct in the chair. 

Wirtiam May. 
_“ Receipt Tickets for Penny Subscrip- 
tions, may be had, and subscriptions re- 
ceived, at the following places : 


“Mr. Janus, Political Union Office. 
“The Midland Representative office. 
“Mr. Guest, 91, Steelhouse-lane. 

“ Mr. Lows, 13, Bartholomew-strect. 

“Mr. Brann, Lamp Tavern, Beak-st. 

““Mr. Moratson, 25, Northwood-st. 

“ The Co-operative Bazaar, 15, Lud- 

** gate-hill. 

“The Committee meets at the Lam 
Tavern, Beak-street, every Wednesd 
evening, from 7 till S o'clock, for the 
purpose of receiving? the subscriptions 
from the collectors and others. 


* Jaues Morrison, Secretary.” 
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BEER BILL. 


Turre is a bill before the House of 
Lords to cramp the sellers of beer under 
the new Act. It is a strange thing 
that the people cannot be left to follow 





their own taste, even with regard to 

‘what they can pay for to go down their 
throats. They must be everlastingly 
watched and superintended as if they 
were babies. It is a nitch for inter- 
ference with them : this bill is, it seems, 
to shorten the hours during which they 
might drink; and, to ease the Magis- 
‘trates of the trouble of superintendence, 
| it is intended to authorise the constables 
to enter the houses of drink, and iuter- 
fere at their discretion, without any war- 
rant from « mayistrate. Thusthe system 
creeps on dispensing with the old forms 
which were intended to secure men’s 
'personal liberty, and thus it will creep 
on until it tear itself to pieces, unless it 
be saved by justice and wisdom cowing 
jin time, and putting a stop to the de- 
struction. 1 shall insert an account of 
what took place in the House of Lords. 
The reader will require no commentary ; 
but I will just add this remark, namely, 
that there never will be any prevention 
to men’s assembling in great numbers 
to drink, and that, too, very frequently, 
and sometimes noisily, until the tax be 
taken from the malt and the hops. 
Then every man will have beer in his 
own house, as he had formerly, and as 
he always ought to have had. 

“Lord Me._sovurne moved the se- 
cond reading of the bill which he had 
brought in for the amendment of the 
Beer Act. One great object of this bill 
was to strengthen the power of the con- 
stables in regard to the visiting of these 
houses. The constables had no power 
to enter these premises at present, ¢%- 
cept under the warrant of a magistrate ; 
lut it was provided in this bill that the 
constables should have the power © 
entering these houses at any time when 








P| there should be riots in them, or whe 
WY |they should have company 


in them at 
prohibited hours, without any warrant 
from a Magistrate. 

“The Dake 6f Weixintox threw itout 
as a matter for consideration, whether 
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it would not be proper that the hours! price of beer; and the object was, to 
for these to be open ought not to be| apply a remedy for these evils, without 


restricted to the usual hours of labour, 
and that none of them should be allowed 


winter time and siz o'clock in: the sum- 
mer time. His object in this was to 
prevent tippling in these beer-houses 
after the hours of work. 

“The Lorp CuanceLLor gave no 
opinion at preseat as to the propriety of 
a clause to the effect mentioned by the 
noble Duke, who had himself only 
suggested the matter for consideration. 
Whether the houses should be shut at 
four o'clock in the evening in winter, 
and at six o’clock in summer, might be 
a subject for discussion. But it would 
be necessary tu consider whether any 
such provision could be introduced con- 





trenching on the principle of the Act. 
As to the shutting of houses of this de- 
scription, provision had been made by 
an Act of William the Third, and great 
complaints had been made that such 
houses had been directed to be shut at 
unnecessarily early hours. 

“‘Lord ‘Tenrerpen hoped that the 
cause of the complaint would be in- 
creased, 

“The Bishop of Lonpon called the 
attention of the noble Secretary toa 
point to which he had occasion to ad- 
vert before the noble Secretary came 
into the House—he alluded to the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, which was 
vecasioned by the Beer Act as it stood. 
As an instance of its effects in this 


sistently with the Beer Act. ‘Ihe great |-respect he might mention a well au- 


object was to prevent the abusing the 
liberty and the advantages obtained by 
the Beer Act, without at all touching 
the principle. ‘To inerease the price of 
the licenses too much, would be in effect 
to repeal the Act ; and it was question- | 
able whether to require perempterily | 
that these houses should be shut at 
four in winter and six o’clock in the 
summer, as suggested by the noble. 
Duke, would not materially trench on 
the principle of the Act. The great 
object was, to give to the public the full, 
advantage of the Act, without allowing | 
it to be converted into an instrument of | 
mischief, 

“Lord Tenrerpen agreed in the 
principle, that the hours during which 
these houses were to remain open should 
be limited ; but did not think that they 
ought to be peremptorily shut imme: | 
diately after the hours of labour. He, 
thought that some time should be al-| 
lowed to lubourers to refresh themselves | 
at those houses after their work; and. 
therefore, instead of four o'clock in. 
Winter, and six in summer, as proposed ! 
by the noble Duke, he should szy, seven 
o clock in winter and eight or nine in 
summer, 

“ Lord Matsovrne thought it proba- 
ble, that the evils which had been com- 
plained of, ag resulting from this bill, 

been owing to the reduction ia the 

















ithenticated fact: —A young man had 


come home to his father’s house from 
one of these beer houses at a late hour 
on Sunday morning, and his father in 
consequence immediately called at five 
or six of the houses and found persons 
drinking inthem atthathour. A great 
increase had taken place in the profa- 
nation of the Sabbath in consequence 
of the Beer Act, and he thought that 


the time during which these houses 


might be open on Sundays should be 
limited to that which was absolutely 
necessary for supplying poor families 
with beer. 

** Lord Wynrorp: It had been pro- 
vided by the Beer Act that constables 
wight be authorized by magistrates to 
enter these houses if Kept open after 
undue hours. It was proposed by the 
present bill to alter this, and to enact 
that the constable, in case of riots oc- 
curring in these houses, or their being 
kept open at improper hours, might 
enter without any magisterial authori- 
ty; and he should propose, in addition 
to this, that any inhabitant of a place in 
which there should be any of these 
houses, might call upon a constable to 
enter the houses on his representing to 
the constable that sometliing improper 
was going on in them; and thay the 
constable shonld be bound to enter.on 


: : 


that requisition. ; 
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“Lord Metsovrne was of opinion,|the despots. I think more of any one 
that the purpose might be answered by|of the nine or seven mouths of the 


enabling the constables to enter of their 
own authority if riots occurred in the 
houses, or if they were kept open after 


Mississippi than I do of all the king. 
doms of the continent put together, 
France excepted; and let her alone 





ten o'clock at night. upon the land, and she is no more an 
“The Bishop of Lonpon thought object of terror to us than any of the 
that these beer houses should not be al-| rest. 
lowed on the Sundays to remain an; The boroughmongers seem to be 
anomaly as compared with other shops. | monstrously anxious to get the Minis- 
They ought not to be allowed to remain ters into a war by some means or ano- 
open during the whole day, but only for ther. They know that, amongst other 
a certain time, and that merely for the things, a war would throw the Reform 
purpose of selling out beer to families, Bill into a state of confusion ; they hope 
without being allowed to sell beer to be| that, amidst Bank stoppage, hales of 


consumed on the premises. 
“ The bill was read a second time, 
and committed for Thursday next.” 





BELGIUM AND POLAND. 


I wave got my prayer: the French 
are in Belgium, with an apparent reso- 
Jution not to come out of it again. My 
reasons for this prayer I have stated 
over and over again, and more particu- 
larly last week. [am no citizen of the 
world. It is quite enough for me to 


think about what is best for England, | 


Ireland and Scotland. I do not like 
those whose philanthropy is so enlarged 
as to look, as Rousseau said, to Tartary 
for objects of affection and commisera- 
tion, while their own countrymen are 
starving, or existing on sea-weed and 
nettles.| I donot approve of any efforts 
to urge pur Government to interfere at 
allin the affairs even of Poland: it is 
too distant, too out of the way of our 
affairs, that we should take one single 
neal from a weaver ora ploughman 
for the sake of doing good to the Poles. 
Our great folly-has been that of foreign 
interference: we cannot interfere for 
good, in such a case as this, while the 
interference is sure to bring burdens 
upon ourselves in some way or other. 
But if we have the freedom of Poland 
anxiously at heart, what is so likely to 
effect it as the possession of Belgiu 

by the French? We have only to stan 

still and mind our own affairs: let the 
French alone, and they will mow down 


| paper-money, loanmongering, Exche- 
-quer-billing, and wheat at 25 shillings, 
or 30 shillings a bushel, all would be 
uproar and confusion, and that the bo- 
roughs might escape in the bustle. In 
short, the boroughmongers are like the 
fellow that was going to be hanged for 
murder, and who prayed devoutly for 
an earthquake. Oh! no! the Ministers 
‘are not fools to this point. It is curious 
‘to observe the various tricks that have 
been played to get from them some ex- 
pression or other hostile to the French. 
The object is to embroil the two coun- 
tries, somehow or another. The Minis- 
ters seem resolved, however, not to suf- 
fer them to be embroiled, and in this 
they are acting a very wise part; and 
la twelvemonth will not pass over their 
heads before the boroughmongers them- 
selves will have to thank them for their 
conduct. Leave the despots to the 
French, and let us have a sensible and not 
a fraudulent commercial treaty with 
France, if we can get it. Let us drink 
her wine if we like, and let her people 
have knives and forks fit for Christians 
to eat with, and such other things 4 
we can always supply her with better 
than she can supply herself. This 's 
what ought to be, and what will be, 
whenever boroughmongering shall be 
completely extinguished. Guarantees, 
indeed ! what have we to do with gua- 
ranteeing dominions and titles upon te 
continent? We have paid pretty dearly 
for this work of guaran _ The 
embassies to Vienna, Petersburgh, Ber- 
lin, and other continental states, with 
which we have nothing to do, cost us 
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annually half the rental of a small 
county. These negociations about 
Belgium, with which we had nothing 
to do, have cost us half the year’s rental 
of Bedfordshire. It is thus that our 
substance is wasted ; it is thus that our 
industrious people are beggared ; it is 
thus that the laborious ploughman, and 
the ingenious maker of cloth and of 
cottons and of silks, are doomed to eke 
out ashort life of half starvation. When 
men think of these things, they must 
curse the hour when foreign inter- 
ference first found its way into the 
head of an English misjster. 
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REGENCY AND REIGN OF GEO. IV. 


BY WILLIAM COBBETT-. 
(Continued from No. 2, col. 121. Vol. 73.) 


118, Tuus Perceval really ruled the country 
in precisely what manner he pleased. He was 
the master of all the classes in the country. 
The Whigs had the confidence of nobody ; 
nobody could indulge expectations of any 
good arising from a change of men in power ; 
the danger from BuONAPARTE and the French 
nation became daily greater and greater ; and 
people of property, deeming things in a very 
uncertain state, still clung to the government, 
apparently totally regardless of what were, or 
might be, its deeds, or their consequences. 
Lord ELLeENBorouGn, who had been a cabinet 
minister, along with the Whigs, but who, 
pretty much regardless of party connexions, 
Was a stickler, and armed at all points for the 
defence of those who wielded the powers of 
the state; ELLENBoroucH was lord chief 
justice of the Court of King’s Bench ; Gipss 
Was attorney-general ; whole troops of victims 
to the libel law were crammed into jails, the 
Corrupt part of the press was more audacious 

an ever, and the other part of it (never very 
Considerable) was reduced nearly to silence. 

ut human enjoyments of every description 

are of uncertain duration : political power, 
When founded on force, is of a nature still 
More mutable than human enjoyments in 
Seneral ; of which observations this haughty 
“nd insolent Percevak was destined, in the 
SPring of 1812, to afford to the world a striking, 

memorable, and a most awful example. 


He had , ) 
the states be Baie the highest office in 
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fluence with the Prince Recent for their joint 


lives; he had bent the proud necks of the 
landlords to fine, imprisonment, or transporta- 
tion, if they attempted to make inrvads on his 
system to support the all corrupting paper 
money ; the press he had extinguished or bad 
rendered the tool of his absolute will; the 
most eminent amongst the writers who opposed 
him, Copserr (the author of this History,) 
LeiGH and Joun Hunt, Finnerty, DRakarp, 
Love, together with many more, were closely 
shut up in jail, for long terms, with heavy 
fines on their heads, and long bail at the ter- 
mination of theirimprisoument Not content 
with all this, he meditated the complete sub- 
jugation of London to the control and com- 
mand of a military force. Not only did he 
meditate this but had the audacity to propose 
it to the Parliament; and if his life had not 
been taken in the evening of 11th of May, 
1812, he, that very evening, was going to pru- 
pose, in due form, a resolution for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent army to be sta- 
tioned in Marybonne Park, for the openly 
avowed purpose of keeping the metropolis in 
awe. 

119. The site of this fortress was to be in 
Marybonne, Park, or, as it is now called, the 
Regent’s Park. The area was to contain 
twenty-seven statute acres of ground, and it 
was to be surrounded by a wall of great 
height and thickness, so as to make it proof 
against any-thing but a regular assault by 
bombs and cannon. It was to contain foot, 
horse, and artillery ; and the report of Perce- 
VAL’S speech upon the subject made him say, 
that ‘ fatal consequences might arise from 
** the separation of men from their horses, 
** because, in cases of need, the people might 
*‘ intercept the men in their way to their 
** horses.” It was also said in plain terms, 
in justification of the measure, that this new 
species of fortress was to serve as a place of 
lodgment or garrison for other troops, in case 
of their being brought to the metropolis for 
the purpose of upholding the government. 
In vain did men refer to the principles of the 
constitution ; in vain did they represent, that 
a standing soldiery, and that barracks and in- 
land fortresses, were wholly unknown to our 
forefathers; in vain was all this said, the 
country was humbled; it had been brought 
down by its fears, hy the new and heavy bur- 
dens that had been laid upon it, and especially 
by the frequent suspensions of the Act of 

abeas Corpus, by the new treason-laws, and 
by divers other measures, and by all the whole 
series of acts which had been passed during 
the preceding twenty-two years. The press 
was brought down to a state of perfect sla- 
very ; a thing which ought never to be 
fi on, both the political parties jrined to- 
er most cordially in pice hl this op- 
pression of the a remarkable proof of 
which occurred in the result of a motion 
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account and to reprove the then Attorney- 
General Gives for the use which he had 
made of the power of prosecuting on e2-officio 
informations. After a loug debate, begua by 
Lord Fotkestone, in a speech which never 
can be forgotten by the people of England, 
there appeared upon the division only 33 for 
the motion, and 121 against it. Not one 
single man of the persons called the Whigs, 
who bad ever taken any conspicuous part in 
public matters, was found to vote for the mo- 
tion, with the exception of Sir Joun Newport 
aud Sir Samuet Romitty, So that the press 
either lay totally prostrate, or was made use 
of for the purpose of upholding PercevaL 
and his iron system of goverument. Against 
his weasure for establishing the inland fortress 
scarcely a man in parliament opened his 
mouth, and the few that did were laughed at 
as fools, or reviled as traitors by the London 
press, it being unsafe for any man boldly to 
write in their defence. 

120. It was in this state of things, and with 
a resolution ready prepared, and in his pocket, 
to move for the establishmeut of Marybonne 
Park fortress, while special commissivus were 
announced to go iuto'the North to try men 
for what was called ‘* rioting,”’ in the counties 
of York, Nottingham, Chester, Leicester, 
Stafford, and Lancaster; it was in this state 
of things, and thus armed and prepared, that 
Percevar walked into the lobby of the House 
of Commons iv the eveuing of the Lith of 
May; feeling that he had this ouce high- 
spirited nation at his feet; seeing every one 
bow aud crouch before him; if was just at 
this moment that a bullet entered his heart, 
and brought him down dead in that lobby! 

L2. To stop bere to moralise would bea 
thing not compatible with my plan, which 
here demands a true account of the cause of 
his death. Aman uamed Joun BeELtiIncuaMm, 
who bad beeu a merchant at Liverpool, and 
who had, according to his own account at 
least, experienced very great losses owing to 
wrougs done him by the merchants, the courts, 
and the government, in Russia, to-which 
country he traded, in which country he bad 
been, in which couatry he had made many ap- 
plications to the English minister for redress ; 
having obtained no redress, he returned to 
Eugland, where, wearied out with useless ap- 
pheations for redress which he made to divers 
vepartments of the government here, he, at 
last, became desperate, and resolved to get 
rid of his life, but to take revenge on some 
one of the government. For this purpose, he 
wentinto the lobby of the House ot Commons, 
armed with two pistols well loaded. He there 
sat_ bum down on a_ bench, waiting the 
arrival of the ministers; aud PeRcevaL 
being the first of them that eutered the lobby, 
he deliberately rose from bis seat, and shot 
him dead, the ball actually going through bis 
heart Having dove this, he returned to his 
seat without saying a werd, having put the 
prcwrt back, agaiu into his pocket ; and, if he 
iad risen in a minute or two afterwards, and 
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had walked quietly out into the street, he 
would have escaped, and the committer of the 


murder would never have been Kuown unless 


he had chosen to divulge it ; but, having no 
desire to escape, and hearing people de- 
mand * here's the murderer! Where's the 
murderer!” he rose from hig seat and very 
placidly said, “1 am the man hat killed Mr, 
Percevac: and here is the pistol with which 
I kiJled him.” he was instantly seized; as 
soon as a troop of horseguards could be 
brought he was sent to Newgate. He was 
tried as soon as possible, and,- of course, 
underwent the penalty of the law due to wilful 
and premeditated murder. His conduct in 
prison, at his trial, and at the place of execu- 


tion, all indicated that he had for some time 


been bereft of ‘his sober senses ; and proved 
that he was ove of those unhappy men 
who are driven to a state of insanity by 
not being able to bear misfortunes, aud 
especially misfortunes proceeding from what 
they deem wrongs. Nothing can exceed 
the consternation with which this deed filled 
the parlianent, aud all persons engaged in 
the goverument. ‘Lhe Speaker of the House 
of Commons (AsBort) ordered the doors to be 
locked, and ordered some of the members to 
go before, and others to follow, the prisoner, 
to assist the serjeant-at-arms to defeat any 
attempt that might be made at a rescue. 
The alarm iu the House of Lords was still 
greater. All the furms of proceeding were 
cast aside; the Lory CranceLior himself 
immediately made a motion for shutting 
the doors in order to prevent further mischief 
being perpetrated. In the meanwhile, the 
Duke or CumBERLAND had been and seen the 
dead body ; aud came into the House of Lords 
and declared the fact. The Lord Chiet Justice 
(ELLENBoROUGH), who was, when the mur- 
det was committed, sitting ou a trial in tne 
Court of King’s Bench, aud who upon hearing 
of what had happened, had quitted his court, 
leaving plaintiffs and defendants and counsel- 
lors and jurors, ali in a fright, hurried ito 
the House’ of Lords, where he soon move 
that some evidence might be taken at the bar, 
in order to ground thereon a regular pre- 
ceeding of some sort. This was at once 
agreed tu; and, after evidence had been pre 
duced aud taken down iu great haste, provias 
that Percevat had been killed in the lobby 
of the Commons, the House hastily passed a 
resolution, addressing the Regent upon the 
subject, requesting him to issue a proclama- 
tiou for the speedy prosecution of the offender 
or offenders; and, this motion haviug passes 
the House immediately adjourned to tw? 
o’clock the next day. , 
122. Beruincuam was first dragged into 
the House of Commons, thither he was fol- 
lowed by the people in the lebby; so that the 
House was filled cram full with members, t 
porters, speciaters, messengers, aud persons 
of all descriptions, mingled pell-pell ; Ss that 
it was nearly an hour before any- ing like 
order could be restored, and before men &P- 
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peared to know what they were at, In the 
meanwhile, however, the news of the deed and 
ofits result had spread itself in every direction 
throughout this immeuse metropolis; aud, 
before BELLINGHAM was brought out, from 
fifty to a huudred thousand persons had as- 
sembled in the area before and near the house 
of parliament; and their expressions aud ex- 
clamations ou the subject were by no means 
calculated to quiet the alarms of those within, 
The prisoner, BELLINGHAM, having been ex- 
amined, he was about to be conveyed to a 
cvach which was brought for the purpose of 
receiving him, at a quarter before eight 
o’clock. This coach, which had been sent for 
by the order of the magistrates, immediately 
occupied the atteation of the people. The 
prisoner was taken from the committee-room, 
and guarded by the messengers avd pvlice- 
officers to the southern entrance of the House 
of Commons. One of the officers came out 
and entered the carriage, and the opposite 
door was immediately pulled open amidst the 
cheers of the people. Upon this the officers 
returned to the prison-room, and informed the 
chairman of the magistrates, that he did not 
think it secure to proceed with the prisoner 
without the aid of a military force. lu con- 
sequence of this report, a troop of horse- 
guards were sent for, who sovon arrived full 
armed, with pistols, swords, and carabines. 
The people expressed great dissatisfaction at 
the appearance of the soldiers, who, however, 
remained opposite the parliameut-heuse until 
midnight, when the prisoner, brought along a 
private passage, was put into a coach, accoim- 
panied by several. police-officers and one of 
the members of the House of Commous, who 
was alsoa justice of the peace. The coach, 
thus filled, and driving at a great rate, was 
guarded by the soldiers, and, by these means, 
about one o'clock in the morning of the 12th 
of May, BeLtincuaM was lodged in the prison 
of Newgate, . 

123. The alarm by no means subsided. 
The two houses of parliament met on the 12th ; 
and the House of Lords did nothing but re- 
solve to adjourn from day to day, ‘The extent 
of the alarm may easily be guessed at from 
the reported words of the Lord -Chancellor, 
Epon, upon the occasion: ‘He trusted 
that the noble Lords would give him credit, 
When he declared that the state of the country 
tn such that it was necessary that the 
‘ouse should sit from day to day, in order to 

ready to take such steps as circumstances 


hat might happen in the course of a few 
nays. he fears, so clearly manifested in 
'S speech, had arisen from the persuasivn, 
om BELLINGHAM must have had some accom- 
— or instigators; and, indeed, that, his 
: rape had proceeded from a plan concerted 
ke € northern counties, or at least, that there 
, vme sort of connexion between him and 
~ Persons € in the disturbances in 
| «Counties. Owing to the same, 
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uuder arms as soon as the death of Percevan 
was known ; and, at Windsor (theu the place 
uf, residence of the king, queen, aud prin- 
cesses), the greatest consternation prevailed 
in the evening, and during the night, of the 
llth. A regiment of dragoons, quartered in 
the barrack on Hounslow Heath,, were 
marched thence to Colobrook, on the road be- 
tween London and Windsor. 

124. These alarms were augmented by what 
every one who reflects must look upon as a 
very great indiscretion on the part of govern- 
ment; namely, the causing to be published 
officially, m the London Gazette, divers stupid 
anonymous threatening letters, of which 
official publications the following is a curious 
aud, I trust, a never again to be imitated 
Specimen : 


‘¢ Whitehall, May, 19, 1812. 

“Whereas it has been humbly represented 
**to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
“that the following anonymons threatening 
“* letters have been sent to the right hon. 
** Colonel M‘Mahon. 

*** Provisions cheaper— Bread or Blood— 
“*¢ Tell your Master he is a Damn’d unfeeling 
‘€* Scoundrel, and if he don’t attend to the 
‘© “above, Death shall be his portion, and 
“* « that soon, it’s come to the point now, and 
*** we are determined to strike the decisive 
*<* blow. 

***Vox Populi. 
** © May 12, 1812. 


*¢¢ Addressed to Colonel M‘Mahon, 


** € Carlton-House Pall-Mall. 

** * George Prince of Wales. Take care of 
‘¢* yourself for your life is in danger, you 
<< * shall meet the same fate as Mr. Perceval 
‘¢ ¢ if Billenghallis hung before this reach you. 
‘¢* You blackguard you shall be shot before 
‘¢ three months is elapsed if Billenghall is 
‘**hung you shall be shot as sure as I re- 
‘¢¢ main, an Enemy to all the damned Royal 
“¢ « Family. ° 
.* © Addressed to his Royal Highness the 
*« © Prince Regent, 

s¢ © Windsor. 


s¢ ¢ With Speed.’ 


“‘ His Royal Highness, for the better ap- 
‘¢ prehendivg and bringing to justice the per- 
** sons concerned in writing and sending 
‘* the anonymous letters above-mentioned, is. 
‘* hereby pleased, in the name and on the be- 
‘© half of his Majesty, to promise his Majesty's 
‘‘ most gracious pardon to any one of them 
** (except the person who actually wrote the, 
‘« said letters) who shall discover his, her, or: 
‘€ their accomplice or accomplice’ therein, 50 

“ thathe, she, or they may be apprehended . 
“ and convicted thereof. R. RYDER, 

‘* And, as a further encouragement, a re- 

“ ward of One Tuousann Powunps is hereby, 
« ed to any person making such discovery, 
“< as aforesaid (except as is before excepted), . 
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«* Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s’ 
** Treasury.” 

125. While these letters were, according to 
the date of the first of them, being sent in the 
manner which is stated in the proclamation, 
other indications were shown of the diseon- 
tents of the people. Upon the news of the 
death of Percevat arriving at Nottingham, at 
Leicester, at Truro, and indeed all over the 
country, demonstrations of joy were shown by 
the ringing of bells, the making of bonfires, 
and the like; and, at Nottingham particularly, 
soldiers were called out to disperse the people 
upon the occasion. Looked at soberly, here 
were no grounds for alarm. Those who write 
anonymous letters, very seldom act according 
to those letters. ‘The very actitself shows that 
the party writing or sendiugis afraid to do any- 
thing ; and as to the writings on the walls in 
London, *‘ Rescue BELLINGHAM, or die,”’ these 
were too low to bestow even contempt upon; 
besides that, a wise government would have 
considered that writings of this description 
might have been, and very likely were, the 
offspring of men who wished to see severe laws 
passed against the people, and whe really had 
no object in view but that of calumniating 
the people, and causing them to be enslaved. 

126, Nothing ever heard of in man can ex- 
ceed the calmness with which BELLINGHAM 
met his fate. He committed the deed on the 
Monday, was tried on the Friday, aud was 
executed the next Monday morning at eight 
o'clock. He wrote to his wife on the Sunday 
night a letter, in which he spoke in the greatest 
calmness of her and of his children; told her 
that he sent her his watch and his prayer- 
book, and prayed Gop to preserve her and her 
children. After writing this letter, he went to 
sleep as if nothing extraordinary was expected 
in the morning. During the trial on the Fri- 
day, troops had been placed in readiness at no 
a distance from the Sessions-house where 

e was tried. For the time of execution, a 
larger portion of troops had been provided, 
Some thousands of soldiers were in motion by 
five o'clock, and many bodies of military were 
assembled by six, taking their stations, as the 
government papers informed the public, in 
convenient places, least likely to excite the 
people's attention. At the place of execution, 
the prisoner thanked Gop for having enabled 

him to meet his fate with so much fortitude 
and resignation. At the moment when the 
hangman was making the usual preparations ; 
at the moment that he was going out of the 
world ; at the moment when he was expecting 
every breath to be his last, bis ears were 
saluted with “ God bless you, God bless you, 
God Almighty bless you, God Almighty bless 
you !’ issuing from the lips of many thousands 
of persons. The newspapers informed the 
public that a few persons exclaimed “ Bet- 
mnt ne for ever!’ Others stated that there 

y persons anxious to some 
relic of the deceased ; and that the t-coat 
ia which he was executed was d for ten 


Pounds, while other parts of his dress were 
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bought at a price equally exorbitant. The 
buttons of his clothes were all sold at high 
prices. 

127. These circumstances are of importance 
only as they show what the feeling of the 
nation was at this time. With regard to the 
fact of the offender going out of the world 
amidst the blessings of the people, I, the 
author of this History, can vouch for its truth, 
having been an eye and ear-witness of the 
awful and most memorable scene, standing, 
as I did, at the window of that prison out of 
which he went to be executed, and into which 
I had been putin consequence of a prosecution 
ordered by this very PERCEVAL, and the result 
of which prosecution was a sentence to be 
imprisoned two years amongst felons in New- 
gate, to pay a thousand pounds to the Prince 
REGENT at the end of the two years, and to be 
held in bonds for seven years afterwards ; all 
which was executed upon me to the very 
letter, except that I rescued myself from the 
society of the felons by a cost of twenty 
guineas a week, for the hundred and four 
weeks; and all this I had to suffer for having 
published a paragraph, in which I expressed 
my indignation at the flogging of English 
local militia-men, at the town of Ely, in 
England, under a guard of Hanoverian bay- 
onets. From this cause, | was placed iu @ 
situation to witness the execution of this un- 
fortunate man. The crowd was assembled ia 
the open space just under the window at which 
[ stood. 1 saw the anxious looks ; I saw the 
half-horrified countenances ; I saw the mourt- 
ful tears run down; and | heard the unaui- 
mous blessings. What, then, were these 
tears shed, and these blessings bestowed by 
Englishmen, upon a murderer! He was 4 
murderer, to be sure; the act was unjustifia- 
ble; there is no defence to be offered for it 
without an abandonment of every principle of 
justice known amongst men ; but, the people 
did not rejoice because a murder had beet 
committed; they did not shed tears for and 
bless BeLttncuam because he had committed 
a murder ; but because his act, clearly wick 
as it was in itself, had ridded them of ove 
whom they looked upon as the leader amongst 
those whom they thought totally bent on the 
destruction of their liberties. In a spee 
which the Marquess of WELLESLEY W45 Fe 
ported to have made a few days after tb's 
affair took place, the people of England were 
described as having become ferocious 4” 
bloody. Not they, indeed. Their character 
was in nothing changed; they were still the 
same humane people; had still the same 
horror at the shedding of blood as their fathers 
had been famed for for a thousand years 
Their conduct upon this occasion only shows, 
and it does show in the most striking light, 
the deep discontent that they felt at the terrible 
laws that had been passed, and were almos 
daily passing, to abridge their liberties, r 
to deprive them of all security, whether 
P , limb, or life. 





128, The House of Commons, having ™* 
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covered from their fright, made the first use 
of that recovery by proceeding to take mea- 
sures for granting sums of public money to 
the family of the deceased Minister, the par- 
ticulars of which grants will be a subject of 
observation hereafter. In addition to the 
money, they resolved upon a monument to his 
memory, as they did in the case of Pirr. 
One Member proposed a public funeral, at- 
tended by all the heraldic insignia and officers 
of the King, and to be paid for out of the 
public money. This intended honour was, 
however, desisted from, for reasons at which 
every reader will be able to guess, after what 
has been said of the feelings of the people. 
The fuueral took place ou Saturday the 16th 
of May, at the unusual hour of seven o’clock 
in the morning, when the body was put into 
a hearse, and carried to the little village of 
Charlton, in Kent, about eight miles from 
London. Whether by accident or not, a con- 
siderable body of cavalry-soldiers marched 
along the same road the funeral went, a short 
distance before the hearse. Thus fell SPENcER 
PrRCEVAL, at the threshold of the House of 


' Commons, in thé 50th year of his age; and, 
| which is not, perhaps, wholly unworthy of no- 


tice, he fell on the anniversary of the ever- 
memorable day of the making of Mr. Map- 
Dox’s motion respecting the conduct of this 
Same PERCEVAL, and into the grounds of 
which motion the honourable body*to which 
they hoth belonged refused to inquire. Alas’! 
how fleeting are human triumphs, and how 
Capricious is the exercise of human power! 
With those majorities, those overwhelming 
majorities, by the means of which he had so 
often yielded protection to others, when as- 
sailed with all the artillery of political war- 
fare, he was not able to protect himself 
against a little bit of lead scarcely surpassing 
in bulk a single knot of a cat-o’-nine-tails ! 
129. This event was productive of very 
great consequences. It took away the head 
of the faction that were in power, and opened 
the way for new intrigues on the part of the 
Whigs, who were all alive and in action im- 
mediately; but, before I speak of that in- 
trigue and of the curious manner in which 
they were again kept out of place, let me 
Speak of the other consequences of the death 
of PercevaL. He had Special Commissions 
in his eye ready for the counties of the North. 
ese dwindled into nothing directly, and, as 
to the fortress in Marybonne Park, as to that 
ariug project, it never was again heard of, 
ee never has been mentioned in Parliament 
ote. that day to this. Dreadful menaces 
fre uttered by violent men; menaces in- 
fessant: the clergy and other bodies; but 
oe the clergy, addressed the Regent, 
Th called upon him’ for vigorous measures. 
~. r Bishop, Dean and Chapter, Archdeacons 
thei clergy, of the divcese of Salisbury, in 
- t address to the Regent upon this occasion, 
on PL RRCEVAL ** an upright Minister, and 
4. the brightest examples of public and 
Private virtue ;” they tell the Regent that, 
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“as Ministers of religion, they are called 
upon to strenuously exert themselves against 
those who have stirred up the people to outrage 
against good Government,”” ‘They accuse part 
of the people of being domestic traitors, carry- 
ing on their secret machinations, and they 
say that they rest with confidence on the Su- 
preme Disposer of all events, and firmly trust, 
that under his continued protection, the 
councils of the Prince Regent will be cha- 
racterised by that energy and decision which 
are best calculated to allay internal tur- 
bulence, and to carry on the war toa successful 
conclusion. This was the language of the 
clergy of a whole diocese, with the Bishop at 
their head, and this was the language which 
distinguished all the public addresses and 
other papers of the clergy, from the beginning 
to the end of that long and bloody aud fatal 
war, which loaded the nation with a debt, 
which is now (1831) shaking the state to its 
very centre, and is producing, with regard to 
tithes and other church revenues, that very 
event which these clergy of the church urged 
the carrying on of the war for the sole purpose 
of preventing. 

130. But, now, how was the place of PEer- 
CEVAL to be supplied ? If the public in gene- 
ral had known the parties well, they would 
have seen no necessity for going out of Per- 
CEVAL’s Ministry to find a successor for him ; 
there were Lords Liverroot and CasTLe- 
REAGH; there were Lords Sipmourn and 
Harrowsy and BaruursT; in short, there 
was not aman amongst them who was not as 
fit to be Prime Minister as Percevat himself, 
and who was destitute of no one quality for 
carrying on the affairs of that system of Go- 
vernment as well as he, save and except that 
no man was quite equal to him in point of 
unsparing severity, and of undisguised disre- 
gard forthe people and for their sufferings on 
account of the burdens imposed upon them. 
But the nation was grown heartily tired of the 
war; it despaired of seeing an end to it with- 
out utter ruin to the country ; the expendi- 
ture was arrived at an amount that frightened 
even loan-mongers and stock-jobbers; and 
the shock given to people’s confidence by 
PERCEVAL’s recent acts, which had proclaim- 
ed to the whole world the fact of the deprecia- 
tion of the paper-money; these things made 
even the pretended exclusively loyal secretly 
rejoice at his death, which they could not 
help hoping would lead to some very material 
change in the managing of the affairs of the 
country. The clergy were still staunch to the 
system of war and of boundless taxation ; but 
the main part of the people were not; on the 
contrary, it was the general desire that a 
or of mem in power should take place. 

131. It was clearly the desire of the Prince 
Recent and of the Queen, and of a great 
part of the proprietors of boroughs, that no 
change of men should take place; but the 
difficulty was, to accomplish this desire 
which was to disappoint the nation, and still 
to preserve the appearance of not having op- 
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sed this desire; in other words, the diffi- 
culty was, to have it appear that the prince, 
and the court, and the borough proprietors, 
were willing that there should be a change; 
and yet, at the same time, effectually to pre- 
veut that change. To bring in the Whigs 
was a thing desired by nobody but them- 
selves; but to bring in some of them, and 
some others that played a double game be- 
tween the two factions, and thus form what 
was termed a strong and united Government, 
was a great favourite with a large part of the 
people of every class of life, How this fa- 
vourite object was defeated ; how PERCEVAL'S 
set were retained in power, taking Lord Liver- 
pool from amongst them and putting him at 
the head, I am now about to relate. 

132. The Marquess of WeLLestey and 
CanninG had both, at one time, belonged to 
the Pexcevat Administration; but both, 
upon some pretence or other, bad retired from 
it, the true reason being, that each of them 
wanted to be master; and that, for the rea- 
sous before-stated, PencevaL was necessarily 
the master of the whole, and thus must have 
been, for the joint lives of himself and the 
Paince Recent. The first step, therefore, 
which the Recent was advised to take, was 


: sos ! 
to authorise Liverroo to open a negotiation 


with Wetcescey and CANNING, offering them 
pres in a new-modelled Ministry; but they 
»eing given clearly to understand that neither 
of them was to be the head of the Ministry, de- 
clined making a part of that Ministry. There 
was now a danger that WeLLestey aud Can- 
NING would join Lords GRENVILLE and Grey 
and the Whigs, which would have formed a 
party too strong for LiverrooL, EtLpon, and 
their set, to resist, especially at such a time 
of general depression in the country, on the 
eve of a war with America, in the midst of a 
stagnation of trade, and almost suspension of 
manufactures, and when several of the coun- 
ties of the North were in a very turbulent 
state, added to which was the depreciation of 
the paper-money, and the expenditure, which 
was now become perfectly enurmous. 

133. To prevent a union between these two 
parties, the Prince ReGenT was next advised 
to commission WLLesLey to form an Ad- 
ministration, Wettescey and CANNING were 
conjoined in the business. That was clearly 
understood. They first made their overtures 
to Liverroot and his colleagues, who drily, 
but flatly, rejected them. WetLestey next 
addressed himself to Lords Grey and Gren- 
VILLE, Liverpoot well-knowing that they 
would never come in unless they were at the 
bead, After a great deal of very unmeaning 
correspondence between them, they also re- 
jected the proposition of WeLugstey. Here 
the matter would have rested, the PERCEVAL 
Administration would have remaiued, quite to 
the satisfaction of the Prince ReGeNT and 
the courtiers; the Prince would have been 
exculpated from all blame for not having done 
his best to obtain a strong aod united Admi- 
nistration, and the Perceval Ministry;would 


have remained without. another word said 
about the matter, But there was Lord 
Moira in the way: Percevat being gone, 
the Prince, for very powerful reasons, 
wished to provide for Lord Moira. Yet, 
Lord Moira, baving always belonged to the 





Whigs, how was he to be brought into a Mi- 
nistry with Liverpool and the rest of the Per. 
ceval set without incurring the charge of 
having deserted his party? This was a nice 
point; it was a seemingly ety fap ob- 
stacle, yet it was overcome, and Lord Moira 
found it consistent to join with Liverpoo: 
and the PercevaL crew. WELLESLEY’s 
power to form a Ministry was declared to be 
at an end; and Lord Moira was authorised 
by the Prince to form a uew administra- 
tion. He made his overtures, of course, to 
| Lords Grey and GrenviLLe: at first he did 
it unofficially, in letters to Lord Grey; but 
finding that the fish would not bite without 
authority on the hook, he obtained the 
authority, and then made his overtures, 
which, however, were at last rejected. In 
the course of his letters to Grey, Lord 
Moira had expressed his dissatisfaction at 
the course taken by the two Whig Lords; 
| therefore, when they finally rejected his over- 
tures, he declared himself at liberty to sepa- 
rate from them for the purpose of aiding his 
royal master to carry on the Government; 
and thus the Percevat administration still 
continued, with the sole admission of Lord 
Morra into an office having uo sort of weight 
as connected with political matters; and Li- 
VERPOOL, who had remained silent and snug 
all the while, not seeming at all to expect the 
great powers about to be placed in his hands, 
found himself, one Tuesday morning, First 
Lord of the Treasury and Prime Miuister; 
and VaNsiTrart, who had brought ia the 
famous resolution about the one-pound note 
and the shilling in 1811, was appointed lis 
Chancellor ofthe Exchequer. (Tobe continued.) 





___ Kensington, August 19th, 1831. 
I nave this moment received the let- 


ter of Mr. Howie, dated at. Manchester, 
on the 16th instant.. The Register 
must be in the‘press in two hours from 
this time: it is, therefore, impossible 
for me, in this Register, to give an au- 
swer, in suitable terms, to a letter col- 
taining matter uf so much importance. 
My next Register shall contain the an- 


-swer, and, in the meanwhile, I beg Mr. 


Howie to be assured that I feel, much 
more:strongly than I can express, the 
very great honour which my friends 0 
Manchester, and he in particular, have 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 


Faipay, Aucust 12, 1831. 
INSOLVENTS. 
DEUDNEY, G., Deptford, seed-crusher. 


20rn Aveusr, 1831. 


DUFTON, W., Basinghall-stteet, wool-dealer. 


BANKRUPTS. 
BUCKLER, J., Coventry, builder. 
BUTTRESS, L., London-terrace, Hackney- 
road, builder. 
COWLING, E., Poultry, haberdasher. 
DEWHURST, T. Liverpool, ironmonger. 
HEBBLEWHITE, W., Manchester, commis- 
sion~agent, 
JAMES, J., Meeting-house-court, Old Jewry, 
merchant. ; 
PALMER, W., Peneoyd, Herefords., elothier. 
PETTY, J., Liverpool, coal-merchant. 
THIRLBY, W., Ibstock ‘Lodge, Leicestersh., 
farmer. 
WILSON, H., Riding-bouse-lane, St. Mary- 
lebone, timber-merchant. 
WILSON, J., Liverpool, mercer, 


‘Tuxspay, Aucust 16, 1631. 


INSOLVENTS. 


CROW NSHAW, T., Sheffield, victualler, 
GREENOUGH,R., Manchester, cotten-manu. 
HODGSON, J., Nicholas-lane, insuranee-br. 
NETT LEFOLD, T. and W. Reid, Francis-st., 
Tottenham-vt.-rd., furnishing-ironmougers. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
| COLE, V., Bordesley, Warwicks., vietualler. 


BANKRUPTS, 


ALDERSON, R., Crawford- street, St. Mary-| 


lebone, linen-draper. = 
ANDREW, J., Nottingham, money-serivener. 
HERVEY, J., J. Robinson, and, R. Hervey, 
Manchester, manufacturing-chemists. ' 


JENKINS, R., Neath,Glamorgans., victualler. | 


PETERS, P., Manchester, publican. 
SIMMONS, A., Goswell-street, baker. 
SUWERKROP, J: H., University -street, St. 
Pancras, engineer. 
THOMAS, J. M., Hieh-st., Shadwell, grocer. 
yNING, T, and C., Bristol, corn-factors. 
YOOD, J., Manchester, manganese, dealer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Ausust 15. 
—Our supplies, ‘since this day se’nnight, of 
Engtigh and Irish 
oreign barley; English oafs and malt; as also 
= and seeds, from all quarters, limited : of 

Su wheat aud rye; Irish and foreign oats : 
_. of English tas » Scotch, and foreign 

our, moderately oa, , 
waa day’s market. was ‘tolerably well at. 
be <a but very thinly by country,’ 


dull.— 
fine w 
and flour, 


was, t very 
tha few small parcels of exceedingly 
t, as also " 


barley Oats 
at last Monday's quotations; wi 


, 


wheat ; ‘English, Irish, and | 








P 


wheat, generally, at a depression, small En- 
glish Beans, at an advauce, of’ from ls, to 


‘| 2s. per quarter. 


It is the prevailing opinion of buyers that 


prices will be lower. 


Wheat eC eeeesereowrere cane 56s. to 65s. 
RMye..cccerceve eidscd opted 34s. to 38s, 
Barley 24s. to 32s. 
33s. to 42s, 
36s. to 42s, 
36s. ‘to 42s, 
—s. to —6, 
36s. to 42s, 
36s. to 408, 
27s. to 33s. 
24s. to 30s. 
20s. to 26s. 
50s. to 55s, 


RO. 6 bk ose co cede ce 
Peas, White .....ceee.eee 
Qua. Boilers Peeve tesoeste 
a Grey eeeeee 8 Oe ee 8 
Beans, Old .. 06.0.2 cesecess 
Bick cc cccscces oves 
Oats, Potatoe ...... cesses ve 
—— Poland ,,.......0 +00. 
Feed CHeC ee SHC Pe Ree Fe 
‘Flour, per sack ...,.0...+++ 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 42s. to 49s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 42s. to 48s. 

Pork, India, new.. 132s. 0d. to 135s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 65s. to 67s. 6. per barh, 
Butter, Belfast .... 84s. to 86s. per cwt. 
‘Carlow ..... 84s. to 88s. 

Cork .....-86s. to 88s, 

—— Limerick ..86s..to 88s. 

. Waterford..80s. to 86s, 

Dublin ....—s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire. ...62s. to 80s. 

—— Gloucester, Double. , 64s. to.70s. 
Gloucester, Single... 44s. to 50s. 
Edam .......46s. to 48s. 

——— Gouda ...... 44s. to 46s, 

Hams, Irish........50s. to: 60s. 


SMITH PIELD—August 15. 


This day’s supply of beasts and porkers was 
rather limited -of sheep rather great—of 
lamibs and calves moderately good. The trade, 
with prime small beef, mutton, lamb, and 
veal, was somewhat brisk : with.each descrip - 
tion.of prime large meat, as well as that of 
inferior quality, and pork rather dull, at Fri- 
day’s quotations. Beasts,'2,510; sheep and 
lainbs, 24,859 ; ealves, 222 ; pigs, 210. 
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MARK-LANE.—Friday, August 19. 


510 


The supplies this week are fair, but in con- — 


sequence of the new wheat'not coming well ‘ 


to band, there is a demand for old wheat. 
Prices the same as on Monday. 





THE FUNDS. — 

3 per Cent. Fri. | Sat. (Mon. |Tues., Wed. eee 

Cons. Ana. } | 2 61} 824) 6 61g 
» COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimoyolume,, 
the price is 3s, bound in boards. 


7 


aod 





of 
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9, An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 


Mr. James Paut Copserr.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 

3, COTTAGE ECONOMY ,-—I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words coulf make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, aud Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
ume. Price 2s. 6d, 


4. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 


a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens, Price 6s, 


5. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 


rest Trees and Underwoods, Price l4s. bound 
in boards. 


6. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 

8. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage ; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, aud 
on the lastitution and Object of Tithes, Price 
7 A ee in boards. 

irteenth Sermon, entitled “*GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d, 


To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 





PROSECUTION OF MR. COBBETT. 


This day is published, third edition, pri 
One Shilling, stitched in a wipes,” 


FULL AND ACCURATE REPORT 
A of the TRIAL of MR. COBBETT 
Je? oy eye rd and a sPeciaL J : 
. wi e Documents 
Court, and a Preface, &o, — 





“© Triat or Mr. Copspaetr.—The Report of 
this Trial ought to be universally read, and as 
generally studied. In successfully resisting 
this abominable prosecution, Mr. Cosser; 
has rendered the nation a most essential ser- 
vice, and obtained a vast triumph for the 
press.” — Ballot. 

‘“‘ Every friend to the diffusion of knowledge; 
every friend to good goverament and rational 
liberty, and particularly every friend to that 
liberty without which all other liberty is un- 
stable and insecure—the liberty of the Press-= 
should read this Report.”’— National Omnibus, 

‘“*We hope every one will read the full 
account that is here presented, of the unques- 
tionably disgraceful trial that took place before 
Lord Tenterden and a Special Jury, on the 7th 
of July last. Mr. Cobbett’s defence, able, 
powerful, and convincing, will remain asa 
record of the fatuity of those instrumental in 
his prosecution, and of the talent and energy 
which distinguish his own character.”— 
United Kingdom. 

*“ We have read the corrected report of Mr. 
Cobbett’s trial, just published, and cordially 
recommend its perusal to persons of all classes, 
for the subject of it concerns the rights and 
liberties of all. It was not so much a trial 
for libel, as a trial of strength between Cobbett 
and the Whigs. And public opinion recog- 
nises in the verdict of the jury, not the 
acquittal of Mr. Cobbett, but the conviction 
and condemnation of his enemies.””—JMidland 
Representative. 

‘“« Mr. Copper has slaughtered the mali- 
cious Whigs.”’— Freeman’s Journal. 

London : W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; 
and suld by J. Cleave, 27, King-street, Snow- 
hill; G. Berger, Holywell-street ; Purkiss, 
Wardour-street; Clements, Little Pulteney- 
street, Soho; J. Watson, 33, Windmill-street, 
Finsbury-square; J. Mann, Leeds; M‘Phua, 
Glasgow ; Cooper, Guest, and Mansell, Bir- 
mingham ; Fowler, Leicester; Lewis, Man- 
chester; Williams, Bath; Bingham, Bristol ; 
Smith, Liverpool; and all Booksellers and 
Newsmen, 





CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


93, FLeet-STreer. 


G WAIN AND CO., Tailors &c., beg to call 

the attention of the public to their Large 
and Fashionable Stock of Summer Goods, 
which they are determined to render on such 
terms as shall ensure a continuance of favours 
already so numerously afforded. 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wu. Consett. 


oOo 





Printed by William Cobbett. Johnson’--eo""t* °*" 
published by him, at il, Bolt-cowrt. fir - 
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